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vi man so cloae, what wonder if 

Thb common nature through the 

Of sex, and age, and fortune, an, 

Of each peculiar, draw the busy 

With unresisted charms % The sp, 

Aad «ll the teeming regions ©f tt 

Hold not a quarry to the curious 

Of knowledge half so tempting 01 

Aa Man to Man." 

S«t it i, not amidst tumultuous 
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PREFACE. \,, 

their ardnoaa cumt. Every bosom feels an aaxiet> 
for repose, and fondly wishes to steal from the vortex 
of a bnsy and perturbed Ufa to enjoy the tranquillity 
ofSotttnde. ... 

" HackneyM in bnrincw, wearied at that oar 

Whfc* thousands, once ehain*d fait to, qUt no more, 

Bat which, when Hie at ebb mas weak and low, 

All wish, or aaam to wish, they comld forego ; 

The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 

Pant for the rcfage o{ a peaceful shade ; 

Where, all Ua long anxieties forgot 

Amidst the oharma of a •eqaester'd spot. 

Or recollected only to gild o'er 

And add a amlle to what wai tweet before, 

tie may posses s the joya he Uriah* he sees, 

Lay Ua old age npon the lap of ease, . ' 

Improve the remnant of Ida waited span, : 

And, having IWd a triner, die a man." 

It hi under the peaceful shade* of Sotttode that the 
mmd reg en cr atea and acquires fresh force j it is* there 
alone that the happy can enjoy the fulness of felicity, 
or the miserable forget their woe; it is there that the 
bosom of sensibility experiences its moat delicious 
emotions: it is Jhere that creative genius frees itselt 
from the thraldom of society, and surrenders itself to 
the impetuous rays of an ardent imagination. To 
this desired goal all oar ideas and desires perpetually 
tend. " There is," saya Dr. Johnson, "scarcely any 
writer who baa not celebrated, the happiness of rural 
privacy, and delighted himself and Us readers with 
the melody of birds, the whisper of groves, and the 
mnrmnra of rivulets ; nor any man, eminent for ex- 
tent of capacity, or greatness of exploits, thai tai u<A 
left behind him tome memorials of tontVy 'vnvtovt 
*nd liltt dignity .» 



Tili PREFACE 

Thi orittHl week, from which lb* foUowl«t pap. 
are aalectad, cootliu of four Lve* Tolusaa, which 
tin acquired Utt nlnrMl approbation of the Ger- 
man Empire, and obtained (be iDffrl[ei of an Eov 
pfCH celehnnd for the npertor brilliancy of bar 
mind, and who hanhjulftH) bar app.oBaQon In iha 
mint llillarinj maniwr. 
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ZIMMERMAN. 



JOBH George I h—m was kin is the 8tb 
day of Dofi p iq be i, lTtt, at Bragg, t small town 
to tfcO JMtlB of Bwm. 




■» «™— n i v I mi n^ w«a ■■■ itly dis» 
rtagnlehsd as an ante and etoqaes* sjomber of the 
pratlisjsj listjnsil. lib nictitt, who was equally re- 
s p e ct e d and beloved for her good HMO, easy man- 
ners, and modest virtoes, was the dteghter of the 
celebrated Pacbe, whoae extraordinary learning and 
groat abUtles had eontribnted to advance him to a 
•eat in the parliament of Paris. 

The father of Zimmerman andertook the arduous 
talk of superintending his education, and, by the as- 
abtanoa of able preceptors, instructed him in the rudi- 
menta of all the useful and ornamental sciences, antil 
he had attained the ago of fovtoen yean, when he 
sent him to the unlYersity of Berne, where, under 
Klrebberger, the historian and professor of rhetoric, 
and Altman, the celebrated Greek professor, be stu. 
died, for three yean, Philology and the Belles Let. 
tret, with unremitting assiduity and attention. 

Having patted nearly Are yean at the university, 
ha began to think of applying the ttoru ot tatwmv 
tioa he b*d acqulnd to the purposes ot ncftst \\H \ 
**!, Mfat mentioning too rabjnet cwr torU* \o * ^ 
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ZIMMEHMAK. xi 

portion at kit fane increased; and, obtaining per- 
nriukm to leave GotrJngea, he repaired to Berne, to 
try, by the advice and attlittnta of #fl ui merman, to 
restore, if possible, Ua decayed coaatltattoa. The 
buiettt be exp erie nce d la a abort time wan ao great, 
that ha determined to relinquish Ua nwfassorship, 
and to paaa the remainder of bit days in that city. 
In the famfiy of Hatter, Bred a yosng lady, nearly 
related to htm, whose maklen name was Metey, and 
whose hatband, M.8tek, had been aotaa tbaja dead. 
Zimmerman became deeply enamoured of bar eh arms: 
ha offered bar bit hand In marriage ; and they were 
anted at the altar hi the band* of mataal affection. 

Soon after hit anion with this amiaMe woman, the 
■Jfaation of physician to the town of Bragg became 
vacant, which ha waa Invited by the Inhabitants to 
fill ; and accordingly reUaqoiibed the pleasures and 
advantagea be enjoyed at Berne, and returned to the 
place of hie nativity, with a view to tattle himself 
there for life. His time, however, waa not to en- 
tirely engrossed by the duties of his profession, as to 
prevent him from indulging hit mind in the pursuits 
of literature ; and he read almost every work of 
reputed merit, whether of Phytic, Moral Philosophy, 
Belies Lettree, History, Voyages, or even Hovels and 
Romances, which the various presses of Europe from 
time to time produced. The novels and romances of 
England, in particular, gave him great delight. 

Bat the amusements which Bragg afforded were 
extremely confined : and be fell into a state of nervous 
languor, or rather into a peevish dejection of spirits, 
neglecting society, and devoting himself almost en- 
tirely to a retired and sedentary life. 

Under these circumstances, this excellent and date 

man passed fourteen years of an uneasy Vd*\ x > ,qX 

odtker bis increasing practice, the a»coe» ol \S» \\\» 
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fey fee Jobs of Mi amiable 
yarn or Materia* eefferance, 

tbesad 
mO)n««lffkM ft* hat eleaeribed la 

■ and 

additional 

; distress. 

r, disco- 

aad love* 

» powen of sBedJewe, and 

of mi* ainjlrt *er life. 

girl, —A tbe feeling* 

event, hi* 

m tbe fol- 

i of all to* was Kill more 
«f the death 
Tate aafeepay jraath, who, 
while ha wet at the aat y a t atty , dtaoofarad the floest 
f aaey aad tbe ftraadeat aadenrtaoding, either from a 
■uttfaaac aod inveterate specks of serophala, with 
wUoh ha had bee* periodically tortared from his 
earnest lacaaay, or, front too close an application to 
atedy, fall very early in lifla lata a atata of bodily in- 
•rsaity aad^aatal leaf**, which ternsJaated, in the 
aiuaah of Deeasmber, 1777, ia a total dataaffment of 
ateiatakiii. 

The doanatfi oeeaJorts of ammerman were now 
aleaeet aatireiy destroyed; tttl, at length, he fixed 
apoa the daaajatar of M. Berger, the king'* physician 
at laaaaboarg, and akee to Baron da Berger, as a 
porooa la every respect aoaMncd to make aim happy, 
and they were aaitad to each other ia marriage about 
the befinoiaf of October, 1788. Zimmarmasx nw 
aaarly tbirfr year* older than bit bride*. \ra\ icuVoa 
»md good team v ai ways yoamg ; and foe %Vdd\\%x\V| 
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SOLITUDE; 

OR, THE 
INFLUENCE OF OCCASIONAL RETIREMENT 

UPON THE 

t 

MIND AND THE HEART. 



CHAP. I. 
Introduction. 



COUTUDE is that intellectual state in which the 
^ mind voluntarily surrenders itself to its own re- 
flections. The philosopher, therefore, who withdraw s 
hi* attention from every external object to the con- 
templation of his own ideas,, is not less solitary than 
he who abandons society, and resigns himself entirely 
to the calm enjoyments of lonely life. 

The word " Solitude" does not necessarily import 
a total retreat from the world and its concerns : the 
dome of domestic society, a rural village, or the li- 
brary of a learned friend, may respectively become 
the seat of Solitude, as well as the silent shade ot 
some sequestered spot, far removed from all con- 
nezioo with mankind. 

A person may be frequently solitary without being 
alone. The haughty baron, proud of his illustrious 
descent, is solitary, unless he is surrounded by his 
equals: a profound reasoner is solitary at the tables 
of the witty and the gay. The mind may be as «ib 
stracted amidst' a numerous assembly, as much with- 
drawn from every surrounding object, as retired and 
concentrated in itself; as solitary, in short, as a monk 
in his cloister, or a hermit in his cave. Solitude, in- 
deed, may exist amidst the tumultuous intercourse ot 
an agitated city, as well as in the peaceful *\vaAes, cA 
rnra) retirement; at London and at Paris, as weW wi 
on the pl*int of Thebes and the deserts of ^'\\r\a. 

B 
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INTRODUCTION. 8 

equally great and dignified to learn the art of enjoy- 
tag the comforts of society with happiness to our- 
selves, and with utility to others. 

While, therefore, I exhort my readers to listen to 
(he advantages of occasional retirement, I warn 
them against that dangerous excess iato which some 
of the disdplcs of this philosophy have fallen ; an ex. 
cess equally repugnant to reason and religion. May 
I happily steer through all the dangers with which 
my subject is surrounded; sacrifice nothing to preju- 
dice ; offer no violation to truth ; and gain the appro- 
bation of the judicious and reflecting ! If affliction 
shall feel one ray of comfort, or melancholy, released 
from a portion of its horrors, raise its downcast head ; 
f I shall convince the lover of rural life, that all' the 
liner springs of pleasure dry up and decay in the in- 
snse joys of crowded cities, and that the wannest 
motions of the heart become there cold and torpid : 
f I shall evince the superior pleasures of the country ; 
iow many resources rural life affords against the lan- 
guors of indolence; what purity of sentiment, what 
peaceful repose, what -exalted happiness, is inspired 
>y verdant meads, and the view of lively flocks 
milling their rich pastures to seek, with the declining 
an, their evening folds; how highly the romantic 
cenery of a wild aud striking coantry, intersperse! 
vith cottages, the habitations of a happy, free, con- 
ented race of men, elevates the soul ; how far more 
nteresting to the heart are the joyful occupations of 
ural Industry, than the dull aud tasteless entertain- 
nents of a dissipated city; how much more easily, in 
bort, the most excruciating sorrows are pleasingly 
nbdned on the fragrant border of a peaceful stream, 
lutn in the midst of those treacherons delights which 
ccopy the courts of kings ; all my wishes will be 
ccomplished, and my happiness complete. 

Retirement from the world may prove peculiarly 
leneficial at two periods of life : in youth, to acquire 
he rudiments of ascfal in format ion, to lay the fotm- 
ntioa of the character intended to be pursued, sitwY 
obtain that train of thought which is to fcwVe, u* 
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UPON THE MIND. 7 

nted in captivity. Men who have been long totted 
jton the troubled ocean of life, and have learned by 
ivere experience to entertain just notions of the 
arid and its concerns, to examine every object 
ith nnclonded and impartial eyes, to walk erect in 
ie strict and thorny paths of virtue, and to And their 
tpplness In the reflections of an honest mind, atom- 
The path of virtue, indeed, is devioas, dark, and 
reary: bat though it leads the traveller over hills of 
URcnity, it at length brings him into the delightful 
nl extensive plains of permanent happiness and sc- 
ire repose. 

The love of Solitude, when cultivated in the morn 
r life, elevates the miud to a noble independence ; 
at, to acquire the advantages which Solitude It ca- 
tbte of affording, the mind must not be Impelled to 
by melancholy and discontent, but by a real dls- 
ate to the idle pleasures (of the world, a rational 
intempt for the deceitful joys of life, and just ap- 
-ehensions of being corrupted and seduced by its 
sinuating and destructive gaieties. 
Many men have acquired and exercised io Soli- 
ide, that transcendent' greatness of mind which de- 
» events; and, like the majestic cedar, which braves 
e fury of the most violent tempest, have resisted, 
ith heroic courage, the severest storms of fate, 
une few, indeed, have retained in retirement the 
caknesses of human nature; but the conduct of 
eater numbers has clearly evinced, that a man of 
wd senee cannot degenerate even in the most dreary 
elusion. 

Solitude, indeed, sometimes renders the mind in a 
ght degree arrogant and conceited ; bat these ef- 
ets are easily removed by a judicious intercourse 
ith mankind. Misanthropy, contempt of folly, and 
ide of spirit, are, in noble minds, changed by the 
aturity of age into dignity of character ; and that 
ar of the opinion of the world which awed fac 
takaeu ami inexperience of youth, is succeeded Y>> 
loets, and a high dtidain of those false notion* ty 
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serrations; who, with a book in hii hand, lovt- 
lo Beck among the rocks tome sequestered iput fa- 
vourable to study ; who, when walking with his dogs 
and gun, frequently reclines under the friendly shade 
of some majestic tree, and contemplates the great 
and glorious characte r s which the pages of Plutarch 
present so bis view, instead of toiling through tbt 
thick e ts of the sarroanding woods to search for game. 
The wishes of a mother are accomplished when 
the sJJenee nod solitude of the forests seise and ani- 
mate the mind of her beloved child ; when he begins 
to feel that be has' seen sufficiently the pleasures of 
the world ; when he begins to perceive that there an- 
greater and more valned characters than noblemen 
and squires, than ministers or kings; characters who 
enjoy a more elevated sense of pleasure than gamini; 
tables and assemblies are capable of affording ; who 
seek, at every interval of leisure, the shades of Soli- 
tude with rapturous delight ; whose minds have be«>n 
inspired with a love of literature and philosophy 
from their earliest infancy ' r whose bosoms have glow- 
ed with a love of science through' every subsequent 
period of their lives; and who, amidst the greatest 
calamities, are capable of banishing, by a secret 
charm, the deepest melancholy and niost profound 
dejection. 

The advantages of Solitude to a mind that feels a 
real disgust at the tiresome intercourses of society, 
are inconceivable. Freed from the world, the veil 
which obscured the intellect suddenly falls, the cloud? 
which dimmed the light of reason disappear, the 
painful burthen which oppressed the soul is alle- 
viated ; we no longer wrestle with surrounding perils ; 
the apprehension of danger vanishes ; the sense of 
misfortune becomes softened; the dispensations ot 
Providence no longer excite the murmur of discon- 
tent; and we enjoy the delightful pleasure; of a 
calm, serene, and happy mind. Patience and resig- 
nation follow and reside with a contented htnu-, 
every corroding care flies away on the van?.* v.,\ 
gaiety i sad oa enry tide agreeabU and VnlcTt^xui 

B2 



ful paces or uie geoerutu 
doos pleasures of a great metropolis, v 
and troth are constantly despised, and ti 
conscience thrown aside as inconvenient] 
sire, the fairest forms of fancy are obscor 
purest virtues of the heart corrupted. 

Bat the first and most incontestable a 
Solitude is, that it accustoms the mind to 
imagination becomes more vivid, and t' 
more faithful while the sense remains t 
and no external object agitates the soul, 
far from the tiresome tumults of public so 
a multitude of heterogeneous objects d 
our eyes, and fill the mind with incohei 
we learn to fix our attention to a single 
to contemplate that alone. Au author, i 
I could read with pleasure every hour 
says, " It is the power of attention whic 
measure, distinguishes the wise and th< 
the vulgar and trifling herd of men. T 
accustomed to think, or rather to drc 
knowing the subject of their thoughts, 
connected rovlngs, they pursue no end ; 
no track. Every thing floats loose and 
*».- .*,<-.,.• n f their minds, like leaves 



-^uoiueration 
. ^uencnmbered mind then re- 
al it has read ; all that has pleased the eye 
d the ear ; and, reflecting on every idea 
er observation, experience, or discourse, 
:ed, gains new information by every re- 
d conveys the purest pleasures to the soul, 
et contemplates all the former scene* of 
» by anticipation those that are yet to 
I blends all ideas of past and future in the 
yment of the present moment. To keep, 
he mental powers in proper tone, it is ne- 
direct oar attention invariably towards 
and interesting etndy. 
erhaps, excite a smile when I assert, that 
ta only school in which the characters of 
properly developed ; bat it must be re- 
11, although the materials of this study 
ssed in society, it is in Solitude alone 
pply them to their proper .ate. The 
reat scene of out observations; bat to 
th propriety to their respective objects 
he work of Solitade. It is admitted, 
»e of the nature of man is necessary 
*; and therefore I cannot cono- : 

lo r/\ ••all tfinoo -**" 
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, " necessarily leads the mind to meditation. 
sumstances in which I have hitherto lived, 
o the sorrows which have attended me for 
ears, and from which I am not yet released, 
me to seek in reflection those comforts which 
appy condition rendered necessary ; and my 
now become my constant retreat : from the 
enta it affords I derive pleasure* which, like 
charms, dispel all my afflictions. 1 * At this 
the virtuous Bonnet was almost blind. An. 
xcellent character of a different kind, who 
his time to the education of youth, Pfefftl, at 
, supports himself under the affliction of total 
ss in a maimer equally noble and affecting, 
fe less solitary indeed, but by the opportune 
requent leisure which he employs in the study 
sophy, the recreations of poetry, and the exer- 
humanity. There was formerly in Japan a 
of blind persons; who, in all probability, 
idued with quicker discernment than many 
•s of more enlightened colleges. These sight* 
ienrucians devoted their time to the study of 
poetry, and music The most celebrated 
i the annals of their country became the sub* 
their mute ; and the harmony of their verses 
nly be excelled by the melody of their music, 
tcting upon the idleness and dissipation, in 
, number of solitary persons .pass their time, 
emplate the conduct of these blind Japanese 
e highest pleasure. The min&s eye opened 
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happy -well-timed stroke of satire from his 
destroy the bloom of vice, disappoint the 
cms of hypocrisy, and expose the fallacies 
prejudice is founded. 

infolds her charms in Solitude with sape- 
tdoar. A great and good man, Dr. BUir, 
irgh, says, ** The great and tint worthy, the 

the virtuous, have ever been addicted to 
tth-ement. It is the characteristic of little 
Ions minds to be "wholly occupied with the 
ijects of life. These fill up their desires, 
ly all the entertainment which (heir coarse 
lions can relish. Bat a more refined and 
mind leaves the world behind it, feels a 
ngher pleasures, and seeks them In retreat, 
of public spirit has recourse to It in order to 
ns for general good ; the man of genius in 
dwell on his favourite themes ; the phlloso- 
mrsue his discoveries; and the saint to im- 
nself in grace/* 

the legislator of Rome, while he was only 

individual, retired, on the death of Tatia, 
ed wife, into the deep forests of Aricta, and 
d in solitary musings through the thickest 
ind most sequestered shades. Superstition 
his lonely propensity, not to disappointment, 
it, or hatred to mankind, but to a higher 

wish silently to communicate with some 
g deity. A rumour was circulated that the 
Bgeria, captivated by his virtues, had united 
o him in the sacred bonds of love, and, by 
ling his mind, and storing it with superior 

had led him to divine felicity. The Druids, 
o dwelt among the rocks, in woods, and in 
t solitary placed, are supposed to have in- 

the Infant nobility of their respective na- 
wisdom and in eloquence, in the phenomena 
e, in astronomy, in the precepts of religion, 
mysteries of eternity. The profound vAtAom, 
towed on the characters of the "DnnAa, *V 

nu, tike the story of Noma, Ida mace «t- 



powers, unaided by the patron* 
adulation of the maltitade, or the 
reward. Flanders, amidst all ti 
discord, prodnced painters as lit 
were poor in circumstances. 1 
reggio had so seldom been rewar 
that the paltry payment of ten 
coin, and which he was obliged 
Parma to receive, created in his 
ccssive, that it earned his death, 
thin of conscious merit was th< 
these great artists received; the 
hope of immortal fame; and post 
justice. 

Profoend meditation in Solita 
qeently exalts the mind above it 
the imagination, and prodaces tb 
sublime conceptions. The tool tl 
and most refined delight : and alo 
of existence in the intellectual p 
The mind on every emotion darts 
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shed by the appellation of " The Royml 
tin."* On this uninhabited spot, since be* 
e aeat of dissipation, tbeyouthful monarch, It 
irst formed the plan of conquering Silesia, 
de teaches with the happiest effect the im- 
value of time, of which the indolent, having 
eption, can form no estimate. A man who 
tly bent on employment, who is anxious to 
Irely in vain, never observes the rapid roove- 
f a stop-watch, the true image of transitory 
1 moat striking emblem of the flight of time, 
alarm and apprehension.. Social intercourse, 
t tends to keep the mind and the heart in a. 
tone, when it contributes to enlarge the sphere 
wtedge, or to banish corroding care, cannot, 
be considered a sacrifice of time. Bat where 
ntercoarse, even when attended with these 
affects, engages all our attention, turns the 
m of friendship into the violence of love, 
mi hours into minutes, and drives away all 
accept those which the object of oar affection 
i, year after year will roll unimproved away, 
troperly employed never appears tedious ; on 
itrary, to him who is engaged in usefully dhv 
ig the duties of his station, according to the 
his ability, it is light and pleasantly transitory, 
irtain young prince, by the assistance of a 
r of domestics, seldom employs above five or 
rates in dressing. Of his carriage it would be 
ct to say that he goes in it ; for it JUes. His 
i superb and hospitable, but the pleasures of 
short and frugal. Princes, indeed, seem dls- 
to do every thing with rapidity. This royal 
who possesses extraordinary talents, and un* 
»n dignity of character, attends in his own 
to every application ; and affords satisfaction 
slight in every interview. His domestic esta- 
ent engages his most scrupulous attention ; and 
ploys seven hours every day without excft^- 



* A'ceoigsberg. 



lime. Men have many datiti to | 
Core, who wishes to discharge then 
vigilantly seise the earliest opporti 
wish that any part of the pawing i 
torn like a useless page from the I 
fbl employment stops the career 
longs the deration of existence, 
work, is to lire. Our ideas new 
rapidity and abundance, or with g 
in, those hoars which useful laboa 
ness and dissipation. To employ 
nomy, we should frequently reflec 
escape from us against our inclinat 
English author says, « When we 
that is absorbed in sleep, all tha 
propriated to the demands of nat 
engrossed by the tyranny of cu 
passed in regulating the superflci 
life, or is given up in the reciproct 
the disposal of others; all that is 
the violence of disease, or stolen in 
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me feel whatever is truly noble, great, 

with higher relish or more refined de- 

»w can I submit to the judgment of men 

ys examine hastily, and generally deter- 

.gt 

ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
& the spreading notion of the totpn ; 
tson and conclade by precedent, 
n stale nonsense which they ne'er invent ; 
Ige of authors' names, not works, and then, 
ise nor blame the writings, but the men. 
is servile herd, the worst is he 
proud dnlness joins with quality ; 
mt critic at the great man's board, 
and carry nonsense for my Lord. ' 
>eful stuff this madrigal would be, 
starv'd hackney sonneteer, or me! 
i Lord once own the happy lines, 
: wit brightens ! how the style refines! 
is sacred name flies every fault, 
h exalted stanza teems with thought I" 

enlightened minds, who are capable of 
istinguishing beauties from defects, whose 
d the highest pleasure from the works of 
i the severest pain from dnlness and de- 
hile they admire with enthusiasm, con- 
judgment and deliberation : and, retiring 
ulgar herd, either alone, or in the society 
friends, resign themselves to the delights 
ill intercourse with the illustrious sages Of 
and with those writers who have distin- 
A adorned succeeding, times. 

new be but his happiness, of men 
pleat he, who far retirM from public rage, 
the vale, with a choice few retir»d, 
:he pure pleasures of the rural lift* 
dwells simple troth; plain innocence \ 
benutyi *oaad, unbroken youth, 



mind more active, and miuu|».v. . — 
ideas. A man who is well acquainted wit 
•e advantages, has said, that " by silent so 
ection we exercise and strengthen all „the p< 
the mind. The many obstacles which rent 
icnlt to pursue our path disperse and retire 
retarn to a busy social life with more che 
s and content. The sphere of our ondersta 
omes enlarged by reflection; we have le 
mrvey more objects, and to bind them in 
lly together; we carry a clearer sight, a 
gment, and firmer principles, with as in 
rid in which we are to live and act ; and ai 
re able, even in the midst of all its distrt 
>reserve our attention, to think with accor 
ermine with judgment, in a degree propo 
the preparations we have made in the I 
rement." Alas! in the ordinary comm 
world, the cariosity of a rational mind i 
s, whilst in Solitude it hourly augments. 
—h*«of « finite being necessarily proceed 

- ~-Ann«ition to 
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it investigates the various causes, the inv 
ects, and the remote consequences of an 
truth. Reason, indeed, by impeding the 
the imagination, renders her flight km 
it makes the object of attainment mora 
wn aside by the charms of fancy, the 
construct new worlds; but they irnme* 
st, like airy bubbles formed of soap and 
Lie reason examines the materials of its 
ibrk, and uses those only which are do- 
;ood. 

eat art to learn much," says Locke, M is 
ke a Utile at a time." Dr. Johnson, the 
English writer, has very forcibly observed, 
he performances of human art, at which 
ith praise or wonder, are instances of the 
roe of perseverance : it is by this that the 
sines a pyramid, and that distant conn* 
ited by canals. If a man was-to compare 
if a single stroke with the pickaxe, or of 
lion of a spade, with the general design 
suU, he would be overwhelmed with the 
rir disproportion ; yet those petty opera, 
isantly continued, in time surmount the 
acuities ; and mountains are levelled, and 
Hied by the slender force of human beings. 
>re of the utmost importance that those 
uy intention of deviating from the beaten 
fe, and acquiring a reputation superior to 
ly swept away by time among the refuse 
tould add to their reason and their spirit 
af persisting in their purposes; acquire the 
ping what they cannot batter; and the 
nquishing obstinate resistance by obstinate 

rity of mind that gives life tot be most 
;rt, converts the solitary cell into a social 
is immortal fame to genius, and produces 
cs of ingenuity to the artist. The iu\n& 
vtre la tbe exercise of its powers proycr. 
e difflcultiet Jj meets with, and the ofo- 
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" I paint fur jwrlertfjj." 

flurpus ciambiAtioQ pf Lhelr own powers feel a p*I» 
cily unr] inclination lo [n-.-rlor'ii great and good action* 

llTC.'f monks; «l.letmen.rc-.f>l«l. 5 tr •ooghtfo 
in njonutejlc- nnd c.in»Mih; (rneials .ire no l„ D [= 
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■I the reign of trees, ae 
i is the world, aa entiaafted as thodlvhjo 



ire daraate than aU others c oar/; 
rkh the light of the day , ehenge with the '«■» 
nn of thiags, Mr dceoaad with oar bodies to 
i ; tat onatiaaa with as white we cadetf ea> 
r — —dor all the rlilssstmlis not only of — 
M^ be*of thatwblehktoooaet; secareaa 
sjrkaessof the night, and rwnpiaaeta jar aft 
rise wt an doomed to eafler/» 
and esaited ndnda, therefore, bavn always^ 
tta beetle of gaiety, or eatidst tke aeere agt 
roar of Ugh amMtioa, p reserve d a teste tor 
Bagegcd hi afake of the aeeat 
notwittValanding the WJriaty 
at ay which their attenttao was o^straceed, 
re atW fatthmlto tks Mums, aad fondly da- 
ear aatnds to worha of aoa rai . Theydfare- 
ha lata notion, that reading aad knowledge 
at to great aatn ; aad froajnently eon de i e a a do d , 
a btash, to become writers themselves, 
i of Maecdon, having invited Diooyatat the 
• to dine with him at Corinth, attempted to 
ha lather of hit royal gaest, aecaaae be had 
the characters of prince and poet, aad had 
id Ma lctmre la writing edea aad trsgadhs. 
eeeid the king And leisure* aahl FhlMp, " to 
leee trileir*— " In tboie 
h; «* which yea and I spend in draal 




ader also waa passionately fond of leading; 
1st the world remanded with his victories, 
lood and carnage marked bis progress, whilst 
pad espthre mooarchs at his chariot wheels, 
robed with increasing ardour over smoking 
ad desolated provinces in search of new ob- 
victory, felt, dining certain intervals, the lan> 
' aaemployed time ; and lamenting that Asia, 
i no boolr* to amuse Ms ldtare, he wrote to 
i to eeeef him tke worka of PhiUetoe, the tta.« 
C 
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without anxiety or trouble, meanly think that all con- 
•douanets shall be baried with as in the grave ? If 
the greatest men have been careful to preserve their 
bastoes and their stataes, those images, not of their 
grinds, but of their bodies, ought we not rather to 
transmit to posterity the resemblance of oar wisdom 
and virtue T For my part, at least, I acknowledge, 
that in all my actions I conceived that I was dissemi- 
nating and transmitting my fame to the remotest cor- 
ners and the latest ages of the world. Whether, there- 
fore, my consciousness of this shall cease in the grave, 
or, as some have thought, shall survive as a property 
of the soul, is of little importance. Of one thing I 
am certain, that at this instant I feel from the refleo 
Hon a nattering hope and a delightful sensation." 

This is the true enthusiasm with which preceptors 
should inspire the bosoms of their young pupils. Who- 
ever should be happy enough to light up this generous 
flame, and increase it by constant-application, will see 
the object of his care voluntarily relinquish the perni. 
dons pleasures of youth, enter with virtuous dignity 
on the stage of life, and add, by the performance of 
the noblest actions, new lustre to science, and brighter 
rays to glory. The desire of extending our fame by 
noble deeds, and of increasing the good opinion of 
mankind by a dignified conduct and real greatness of 
soul, confers advantages which neither illustrious birth, 
elevated rank, nor great fortune can bestow; and 
whieh, even on the throne, are only to be acquired 
by a life of exemplary virtue, and an anxious atten- 
tion to the suffrage of posterity. 

There is no character, indeed, more likely to ac- 
quire future fame than the satirist, who dares to point 
out and condemn the follies, the prejudices, and the 
growing vices of the age, in strong and nervous Ian. 
guage. Works of this description, however they may 
fail to reform the prevailing manners of the times, 
will operate on succeeding generations, and extend 
their influence and reputation to the latest potAeuVj . 
True greetaeu operates long after envy anft uxaWcA 
bare panned the mode$t merit which produced to. ta 
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of Ihy style:, inrt (be milling picture! or 
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imn Poets anil Protc Writer*" i« 
moil Uie fame of Iby ~ T\ Ummji upon 
y " lo lie renalcM posterity. The ■> 
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• wonld otherwise steal from the sun of Me, Is 
igrert advantage of an author; and wMi fhjtf ed- 
atafe alone I am perfectly contented. 



• There to a pteassre m mi Awtkmr * perns 

wlM o«ly ufirf W« hnow. The shifta end tiros 

IV i gp a dk n to, and Inventio n s inalttfbrm, 

I© which tha mind resorts in choke of 1 

IW apt, y«t coy, and dtfleak to wta 

!• arreet tha neetmg images mat 01 

The nrfrror of ma mind, and hold thaai feiny 

And forte then to aft ttU ha hai pendrMonT 

AfatoWKen^oftbcformbe views. 

Them to dispose hto cooks with seen art, ' 

That each may tod its moat propitioe* light,' 

An* ahma hy situation hardly leas 

Than by me lahoar awl tha skUl It coat, 

Am eecopatto— ottke JMhfs mmd 

So plaining, and mat steal away tha though* * 

WfthMah address, from themes of aad Import, 

That,'Ifcst in his' own musings, happy man! 

He feels the anxieties of life, denied 

Their fronted entertainment, all retire.* 



S. J 



flomndejh*eany elevates the mind, bat adds new 
rength to Hi powers. The man who hat not con* 
m to conquer the prejudices and despite the man- 
rs of the world, whose greatest dread is the Impu- 
te* of singularity, who forms hjit opinion and re- 
lates his conduct upon the judgment and actions of 
Iters, will certainly never possess sufficient strength 
■rind to devote himself to voluntary Solitude; 
skh, it has been well observed, is as necessary to 
re a Jest, solid, firm, and forcible tune to our 
oughts, as an intercourse with the world is to give 
em richness, brilliancy, and just appropriation. 
The mind employed on noble and interesting sno- 
rts, disdains the indolence that stains the. vacant 
east. Enjoying freedom and tranquillity, the «®o\ 
nV the extent of to energies with greater tentttftWty , 
f dbpiejg powen which it was before njttCAtttaoa 
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Met ib«* bappy efl*fi», Solitude rouat no! be 
dnccl (a a iiaie of iranqill idl*n*M and Inactive ea 

nejent to be comino ally gulag out of a window w 
i TiHDt mlbd, or ^rflnel/ walking up and down I 
undy to * ragged roft<-<te cSamirr and woid-i 
lUpptn ; for Ibc mot motor of tranquillity cui 
elevate at Increue lbs activity of Ike soul, wh 
mail feel >n eager daire lo roam at large, befon 
cm gain thai dctigbllul Liberty and leiinre, nblcl 
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Bid bww read wkhoet feeling the 
^!Jb«iott9wiBgpaaMCi<tfPtetar«ht M Iir«« l r 
. * oalkery apon history ; and, white I ceomm» 
• ptotarw It prasaati to my view, my mind 
a rich copast ft— tht rspranttstlon of peat 
tnons characters. If tht actions of mi pr* 
mm in s t a nces of vice, ootrnptioa, and db> 
y 1 owna a voar, novo rthete is , to remove tht lav 
i, or. to defeat its effect. My mind withdraws 
Mi tht scene, and, free from every ignoble 
, I attach myself to those high examples of 
vhkh art to agrttahlt and satisfactory, and 
iccord to completely with tht genuine feelings 



tent, winged by inem mbUme images, met 
to earth, mounts as it proceeds, and casts an 
dhnsn on those sarroanding cloads which, at 
ravitate to the earth, would impede its light, 
ttatn height the faculties of the mind expand, 
t lores of. the heart dilate. It is, indeed, in 
wor of every man to perform more than ha 
ikes; and therefore it is both wise and praise. 
to attempt every thing that is morally within 
eh* How many dormant ideas may be awakon- 
tsertkm I and then, what a variety of early im- 
ss, which were seemingly forgot, revive, and 
themselves to oar pens!— We may always se- 
nt mech more than we conceive, provided oas- 
is the naine which ts«ioiaflMiatieo mm lit>te4; 

is insepportable when nnsnimatod by the soft 
ne of the heart. 

HUUMdittomiod to mom sources fromvincn«ft 
■** coactptiom art moot Mkely to turn* 
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tae attempt, and ventured so far that he nearly lost 
hit life. A great •talesman and profound philoso- 
pher at HanoVer related to me, that, daring the war 
ia which the count commanded the artillery in the 
army of Frjnce Ferdinand of Brunswick against the 
French, he one day invited a number of Hanoverian 
•fleers to dine with him in hit tent. While the com- 
pany were in the highest state of festive mirth and 
gaiety, a succession of cannon balls passed directly 
over the head of the tent. " The French cannot be 
far off!" exclaimed the officers. "Oh! I assure 
yon," replied the count, " they are not near as;" and 
he begged the gentlemen would make themselves per- 
fectly easy, resnme their seats, and finish their dinner. 
Soon aftewards a cannon-ball carried away the top 
of the teat, when the officers again rose precipitately 
from their teats, exclaiming, " The enemy are here I" 
— " No, no," replied the count, " the enemy are not 
here ; therefore I most request, gentlemen, that you 
will place yourselves at the table, and sit still, for 
yon may rely on my word." The firing recom- 
menced, and balls flew about in the same direction : 
the officers, however, remained fixed to their seats ; 
and while they ate and drank in seeming tranquillity, 
whispered to each other their surmises and conjee- 
tares on this singular entertainment. At length the 
count, rising from bis seat, addressed the company 
in these words : " Gentlemen, I was willing to con- 
vince yon how well I can rely upon the officers of 
my artillery. I ordered them to fire, during the time 
we continued at dinner, at the pinnacle of the tent ; 
and your have observed with what punctuality they 
obeyed my orders." . 

Characteristic traits of a man anxious to innre Lira- 
self and those about him to arduous and difficult ex- 
ploits, will not be useless or nnentertaining to curious 
and speculative minds. Being one day in company 
with the count at fort Wilhelmsteio, by the side of a 
magazine of gunpowder, which he bad placed in the 
room Immediately under that in which be e\eyl, 1 
oteerred to him, Coat I should not be able lo tlte^ 
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this work while he resided at Pyrmont, considered it 
as a master-piece of fine style and sound reasoning; 
for the count, when he pleased, wrote the French 
language with nearly as ranch elegance and purity as 
Voltaire ; while in the German, he was laboured, per- 
plexed, and diffuse. I must, however, add this in 
his praise, that, on bis return from Portugal, be 
•ladled for many years under two of the most acute 
matters in Germany: first, Abbt; and afterwards, 
Herder. Many persons, who, from a closer inti- 
macy and deeper penetration, . have had greater op- 
portanities of observing the conduct and character of 
this truly great and extraordinary man, relate of bim 
a variety of anecdotes equally instructive and enter- 
taining. I shall only add one observation more re- 
specting his character, availing myself of the words 
of Shakespeare: the Count GuUlaume de Schaum- 
bonrg Lippe 

" • carries no dagger. 

He has a lean and hungry look ; 

but he's not dangerous: 

. he reads much: 

He is a great observer : and he looks 

Quite thro* the deeds of men. He loves no plays: 

he hears no music ; 

Seldom be smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 
As if be mock'd himself, and scorn'd his spirit, 
That conld be mov'd to smile at any thing." 

Such was the character, always misunderstood, of 
this solitary man; and such a character might fairly 
indulge a contemptuous smile, on perceiving the mis- 
taking sneers of an ignorant multitude. But what 
must be the shame and confusion of the partial jndges 
of mankind, when they behold the monument which 
the great Meodelsohm has raised to his memory ; and 
the faithful history of his life and manners which a 
young author is about to publish at Hanover ; the 
profound sentiments, the elegant style, the truth, and 
the sincerii.y of which, will, be discovered and ik,- 
Aoom/edged by impartial posterity 1 
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where he endures with firmness all the wants, 
. all the indulgences, and subdues all the ds> 
f social life. While he resided at Hanover, I 
tmarked one tingle instance of luxury in which 
alged himself : when any thing vexed his mind, 
wed a small morsel of sugar, of which be al- 
arried a small supply in his pocket, 
aide not only creates simplicity of manners, bit 
es and strengthens the faculties for the toils of 
ife. Fostered in the bosom of retirement, the 
Mcomes more active iu the world and its eon- 
and retires again into tranquillity to repose it- 
d prepare for new conflicts. Pericles, Fhodon, 
tpanuondas, laid the foundation of all their 
less in Solitude, and acquired 'there rudiments, 
all the language of the schools cannot teach-* 
diluents of their future lives and actions. Pe- 
while preparing his mind for any important 
, never appeared in public, but immediately re* 
d from feastings, assemblies, and every species 
ertainment; and, during the whole time that be 
aetered the -affairs of the republic, he only 
once to sup with a friend,, and left him at an 
boar. Phocion immediately resigned himself 
study of philosophy ; not from the ostentatious 
• of being called a wise man, but to enable 
If to conduct the business of the state with 
r resolution and effect. Epaminondas, who had 
I bis whole life in the delights of literature, and 
improvement of his mind, astonished the The* 
by the military skill and dexterity which he 
once displayed at the battles of Mantinea and 
ra, in the first of which he rescued his friend 
Idas: but it was owing to the frugal use he 
of his time, to the attention with which he de> 
his mind to every pursuit he adopted, and to 
olitude which his relinquishment of every pub- 
tployment afforded him. His countrymen, how- 
forced him to abandon his retreat, gave bAm. 
volate command of tbe army'; and, by bAiuAW- 
dll, be tared tbe republic. 
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tor, a sovereign of France, a king of Naples, a crowd 
<rf cardinals, the greatest princes, and the most illnt- 
biofis nobility of Italy, cultivated his friendship, and 
SBJcttcd Us correspondence. In the several capaci- 
ties of statesman, minister, and ambassador, he was 
employed in transacting the greatest affairs, and. by 
that means was enabled to acquire and disclose the 
most n ae fnl and Important troths. These high advan- 
tages he owed entirely to Solitude, with the nature of 
which, as be was better acquainted than any other 
person, so he cherished it with greater foodnets, and 
remanded its praise with higher energy; and at 
length prefe r red his leisure and liberty to all the 
enjoyments of the world. Love, to which be had 
consecrated the prime of his life, appeared, indeed, 
for a long time, to enervate his mind ; bat suddenly 
abandoning the soft and effeminate style in which he 
breamed Us sighs at Laura's feet, he addressed kings, 
emperors, and popes, with manly boldness, and with 
that confidence which splendid talents and a high re- 
putation always inspire. In an elegant oration, worthy 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, he endeavoured to com- 
pose the jarring interests of Italy ; and exhorted the 
contending powers to destroy, with their confederated 
arms, the barbarians, those common enemies of their 
country, who were ravaging its yery bosom, and 
preying on its vitals. The enterprises of Rienci, who 
seemed like an agent sent from heaven, to restore 
the decayed metropolis of the Roman empire to its 
former splendour, were suggested, encouraged, di- 
rected, and supported by his abilities. A timid em- 
peror was roused by his eloquence to invade Italy, 
and induced to seise upon the reins of government, 
as sueceroor to the Caesars. The pope, by his advice, 
removed the holy chair, which had been transported 
to the borders of the Rhine, and replaced it on the 
banks of the Tiber : and at a moment even when he 
confessed, in one of his letters, that his mind was 
distracted with vexation, his heart torn with love, 
and bJf whole tool disgusted with men and memwee*. 
Pope Clement the Sixth confided to his negotiation ttb 



.v..w,m m uw Mine. wnen John 
bishop and prince of Milan, and so% 
bardy, who united tbe finest talents « 
so insatiable, that it threatened to 
Italy, had tbe happiness to fix Petri 
rests, by inducing him to accept o 
council, the friends of the philosophei 
among another, M This stern rtpublica 
no sentiments bnt those of liberty and 
this untamed ball, who roared so lone 
shadow of the yoke ; who could endui 
those of love, and who even felt tb 
who has refused the first offices at the 
because he disdained to wear golden 
length submitted to be shackled by 
Italy} and this great apostle of Solit 
no longer live, except in the tranquillit 
now contentedly resides amidst the tun 
" My friends/' replied Petrarch, " ha> 
raign my conduct. Man has not a 
than himself. I acted against my tas 
Hon. Aiasl through the whole course 
we do those things which we ought not 
and leave undone what most we wisl 
Petrarch might have told i»u <w«nH. « 
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'come, li KLdcm powtnted, escrnt by* 
Worldly pariahs, » fir from idilini ill 
mind, only wuktn 11 ; In like minus i 
iLmr enjoyment too frcqnntly repented, 
ft of appetite far cytry plrntnre . How 
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lioms accents of the r rial choristers; may, 
b feelings of his heart, obtain this invito* 

• 

lie charms of retirement, it is not neces- 
it the heart of its emotions. The world 
mnced without renouncing the enjoyment 
ar of sensibility Is capable of affording. 
9- the heart susceptible of this felicity, the 
c able to admire with equal pieasare nature 
iest beauties, and in the modest flower that t- 

tlleys; to enjoy at the same time that har- 
ibjnation of parts which expands the soul, 
tached portions of the whole which pre- 
ss* and most agreeable images to the mind. 
*se enjoyments exclusively reserved for 

and energetic bosoms whose sensations 

as they are delicate, and in which, for 
ihe good and the bad make the same im* 
e purest happiness, the most enchanting "/'"' 

are also gt anted to men of colder feelings, 
paginations are less bold and lively ; bat 
acters the portrait must not be so highly 
r the tints so sharp; for as the bad strikes 
• also they are less susceptible of livelier 

injoyments which the heart feels in Soli- 
ved from the imagination. The touching 
lightfui nature, the variegated verdure of 
he resounding echoes of an Impetuous 
soft agitation of the foliage, the melodious 
' the tenants of the groves, the beautiful 
rich and extensive c^uutry, and all those 
b compose an agreeable landscape, take 
te possession of the soul, and so entirely 
acuities, that the sentiments of the mind 
:harms of the imagination instantly con- 
icnsations of the heart, and the softest 
e birth to the most virtuous and worthy 

But to enable the imagination lhu% to 

object fasclottiog and delightful, iliWMfc, 
om, and d well amidst sorroan<i\nzViVur- 
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feelings become more exquisite, so oar admiration be- 
comes more intense, and oar pleasures more complete. 

I had been for many years familiar with all that 
nature is capable of producing In her sablimest works 
when I first saw a garden in the vicinity of Hanover, 
sad another, upon a much larger scale, at Marien- 
werder, about three miles distant, cultivated in the Eng- 
lish style of rural ornament. I was not then apprised 
of the extent of that art which sports with the most 
ugratefnl soil, and, by a new species of creation, con- 
verts barren mountains into fertile fields and smiling 
landscapes. This magic art makes an astonishing im- 
pression on the mind, and captivates every heart, not 
insensible to the delightful charms of cultivated na- 
ture. I cannot recollect, without shedding tears of 
gratitude and joy, a single day of this early part of 
my residence in Hanover, when, torn from the bosom 
of my country, from the embraces of my family, and 
from every thing that I held dear in my life, my mind 
on entering the little garden of my deceased friend, 
M. de Hlnuber, near Hanover, immediately revived, 
and forgot, for the moment, both my country and 
my grief. The charm was new to me* I had no con- 
ception that it was possible, upon so small a plot of 
groand, to introduce at once tbe enchanting variety, 
and the noble simplicity of nature. But I was then 
convinced, that her aspect alone is sufficient, at first 
view, to heal the wonuded feelings of the heart, to fill 
the bosom with the highest luxury, and to create those 
sentiments in the mind, which can, of all others, render 
life desirable. 

This new re-onion of art and nature which was 
not invented in China, bat in England, is founded 
upon a rational and refined taste for the beauties of 
nature, confirmed by experience, and by the senti- 
ments which a chaste fancy reflects on a feeling heart. 

Great Nature scorns control ; she will not bear 
One beauty foreign to the spot or soil 
She gives tbee to adorn : 'tis thine alone 
To mead, aot change, ber featnres. 
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eanse every view that brings with it the idea 
on is terrific, and therefore sublime, like 
kness, and silence." 

sies of greatness which results from the idea 
f, can only be rendered delightful by being 
: a proper distance. The Alps, in Swisaer- 
partkalarly near the canton of Berne, appear 
ably majestic ; bat, on a near approach, they 
ens certainly sobiime, yet mingled with a 
terror. The eye, on beholding those immense 
turns masses piled one upon the other, forav 
'•at and uninterrupted chain of mountains, 
Bf their lofty summits to the skies, conveys 
nt the most rapturous delight, while the sue* 
I soft and lively shades which they throw 
le scene', tempers the impression, and renders 
• as agreeable as it is sublime. On the con* 
feeling heart can, on a close view, behold 
Igloos wall of rocks without experiencing 
ry trembling. The mind contemplates with 
seir eternal snows, their steep ascents, their 
srns, the torrents which precipitate themselves 
Fening clamour from their summits, the black 
' firs that overhang their sides, and the enor- 
gments of rocks which time and tempests have 
ly. How my heart thrilled when I first 
through a steep and narrow (rack upon these 
ieserts, discovering every step I made new 
is rise over my head, while upon the least 
death menaced me in a thousand shapes be- 
lt the imagination immediately kindles when 
dve yourself alone in the midst of this grand 
nature, and reflect from these heights on the 
i of human power, and the imbecility of the . 
monarcbs! 

story of Swisserland evinces that the natives 
mountains are not a degenerate race of men, 
their sentiments are as generous as their feel- 
warm. Bold and spirited by.nature, the 11- 
7 enjoy gives wings to their souls, and ttvey 
ynutta and tyranny under their feet. &omft 
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oo the lieutenantrgeneral, wbose wife, at 
ad, resided on bis estate in tbe cantos, where 
avonred to raise a number of young recruits ; 
loand of die French dram had become so di*> 
to the ears of the citiseas, that they beheld 
dgnattoo the whitt ~e*ckad* placed in the 
.he deluded peasants. The magistrate, appro* 
Chat this ferment might ultimately caaee an 
don among the people, felt it his duty to fer- 
lame de Kedin to continue her levies. The 
quested he woald certify his prohibition in 
; bat- the magistrate not being. disposed to 
Alters to this extremity against the ooart of 

•he continued to beat up for the requested 
- of recruit?. The inhabitants of the eaatoo, 
1 by this bold defiance of- the prohibition, 
sed a general diet, and Madame de Redln 
d before the Assembly of Four Thousand, 
dram," said she, " shall never cease to sound, 
« give me such a certificate as may justify my 
1 to the French court for not completing the 
• of his men." The Asaembly accordingly 
1 her the required certificate, and enjoining 
procure the interest and interposition of her 
d with the court in favour of her injured conn* 
dted in auxioub expectation that his negotiation 

produce a favourable issue. Unhappily the 
if Versailles rejected all solicitation on tbe 
, and by tbis means drove tbe irritated and 
sat inhabitants beyond the bounds of restraint, 
ding men of the canton pretended that the now 
Ion endangered not only their civil liberties, bat, 
ras dearer to them, their religion. The general 
ent was at length fomented into popular fury, 
ral diet was again assembled, and it was pub- 
resolved not to famish the King of France in 
with any troops. The Treaty of Alliance con* 

in tbe year 1713 was torn from the Public 
er, and General de Redin ordered tartarAVf to 
from France with toe soldiers wader Yfa tovct- 
pom pain, if b« refund, of being tarecxroreXiV? 
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g, " Let the traitor be uncovered f 
unation conveyed a corru pondent indigna- 
the bosom of the youth, who instantly re- 
ify godfather a betrayer of Me coun- 
l I was ignorant, I assure you, of 
8 alleged against him ; but since it is 
n perish ! Where is the rope t IwiU be 
to put it round the traitor's neckP* 
Urates instantly formed a circle round the 
and with uplifted hands exhorted him to > 

impending danger, by confessing that he 
pposed the measures of France with sufleJ* 
ind to offer to the offended people his whole 
. an atonement for bis neglect ; representing 
it these were the only means of redeeming 
% and perhaps his life. The undaunted sol- 
perfect tranquillity and composure, walked 
le surrounding circle to the side of the tri- 
while the w bole Assembly anxiously expect- > *< 

an ample confession of bis guilt, made a sign 
with his haud : " Fellow-citiaens » said he, 
not ignorant that I have been two-and-forty 
be French establishment. Yon know, and 
>ng >ou, who were with roe in the service, 
- its truth, bow often I have faced the enemy, 
anner in wbich I conducted myself in bat- 
ttidered every engagement as the last day 
But here I protest to you, in the presence 
nighty Being who knows all our heartfl, who 
ill onr wnrri*. and who will hereafter tariff* 
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most agreeable images, and loach the heart 
moat delightful sensations. It it certainly 

a person possessed of a fine imagination 
raven happier in prison, than be could 
le without imagination amidst the most 
it scenery. Bnt even to a mind deprived 
)py faculty, the lowest enjoyments of rural 

the common scenery of harvest time, is 
f performing miracles on bis heart. Alas I 
ot experienced, in the boors of languor and 
e powerful effects which a contemplation 
*sares that surround the poorest peasant's 
sUe of affording 1 How fondly the heart 
tin all bis homely joys! With what free- 
iattty, and kindness, we take him by the 
listen to his innocent and artless tales 1 — 
lenly do we feel an interest in all his 
nu ; an interest which, while it unveils, 

ameliorates the latent inclinations of our 

itry, indeed, furnishes a variety of plea- 
to those who, long buried in the sink of 
sly know what real pleasure is. A French 
returning to his native country, after a 
*, exclaimed, " It is only in rural life that 
eajoy the treasures of the heart, himself, 
s children, and his friends. The coun- 
ts in every respect ftuprrior advantages 
D ; pure air, smiliug prorpects, pleasant 
lesotne food, jiniple manners, and virtu- 
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le bim to rapport their return with forU- 
• dbpel them with courage. I have aeen 

man, abandoning hit recondite and labour- 
ites, escape from the labyrinth, and And in 
it and simple enjoyments of his children, 
about biro, more happiness, tranquillity, 
tation, and intellectual delight, than even 
i sciences are capable* of affording. I hare 
tach individual obtain the approbation and 
merited, and obtain them too from persons 
rotation and praises it was his highest 
leserve. I have there aeen the unfortunate ■ j';> 

e wretched made bappy, and the wanderer 
a right way: I have there seen, in shoit, 
rery cast and character find, by degrees, 

and content. 

iqaillky of retired life, and the view of 
!S, frequently produce a quietude of diipo- 
ch, while it renders the noisy pleasures of 
Insipid, enables the heart to seek the charms 

with increased delight, 
py indolence peculiar to Italians, who, under 
•es of a clear, unclouded sky, are always 
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that solitary and * sedentary life as singing, 
i their songs they took occasion to celebrate 
felicity, .from hence a poem was invent- 
fterwards improved, to a perfect image of 
f time, which, by giving as an esteem for 
s of a former age, might recommend them 
sent." 

greeable though fictions descriptions of the 
locence and virtue, communicate joy and 
o oar hearts ; and we bless the poet, who, 
:acy of his felicity, contributes to render 
lappy as himself. Sicily and Zurich have 
two of these benefactors to mankind. The 

nature never appears more charming, the 
ret heaves with such sweet delight, the 
ir beats more pleasantly, the soul, never 
j perfect happiness, than is produced by 
e Idylls of Theocritus and Gessner. 
e easy simple modes the beauties of Na- 
oade, by the assistance of the imagination, 
forcibly on the heart. The mind, indeed, 
ay by these agreeable images, often resigns 
sasily to the illusions of romance ; but the 

create generally amend the heart without 
be understanding, and spread tpme of the 
lowers along the most thorny paths of bu- 

,the highest happiness upon earth* is seldom 
rith perfect satisfaction, except in Solitude. 

and indifference do not alprayi afford lei- 
true leisure is frequently found in that in- 
elazation which divides a painful duty from 
)le recreation, a toilcome business from the 
leable occupations of literature aud philoso- 
Scipio was of this opinion when he said, 
\s never less idle than when he had most 
rod that he never was less alone than 
me. Leisure is not to be considered a 
tellectual torpidity, but a new incentive to 
ivlty : it is aougfat .by strong enex%et\c 

sm an end, bat as a means of retAoilnt 
r for whoever seeks happtaen \R & %\V&- 
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I coarse through the troubled ocean of 

! the tails wbich give motion to. the son 

they become turbulent and impetuous 
l» always in danger and generally runs a 

' petty cares and trifling vexations of life, 

but short-lived disturbance to a heart 
morse. Philosophy teaches us to' forge 
uess, to forbear idle speculations of a 
lidty, and to rest contented with pre 
without refining away our existing 
wishing that which is really good to t 
Every thing is .much better than we 
mind too anxious in the expectation o 
seldom satisfied, and generally mixes % 
fruition a certain portion of discontent 
of content must flow from a deliberate 
our minds to learn what is good, anc 
resolution to seek for and enjoy it, hov 
portion may be. 

The content, however, which men in 
fidently expect to find in rural retiren 
be acquired by viewing objects either 
minate admiration or supine indiffere 

1 without labour, and without a system c 

vtnnato AitramtoA anri mtrrmntroA VtM\»m f. 
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e son, and on the approach of day wander 
ively along the fields, or retire to study, 
rrite, I think, I vanquish indolence, banish 
id luxury, and forget sensuality. From 
II night I climb the barren mountains, tra- 
hnmid vallies, seek the deepest cares, or 
mpanied only by my thoughts, along the 
iy river. I have uo society to distract my 
. men daily become less annoying to me ; 
them either far before or far behind me. 
what is past, and contemplate on what is to 
tave found an excellent expedient to detach 
rom the world. I cultivate a fondness for 
f residence, and I am persuaded that I could 
ay where except at Avignon. In my retreat 
s,-where I am at present, I occasionally find 
ome, or Florence, as the one or the other 
laces happens to please the prevailing dia- 
my mind . Here I enjoy ail my friends, 
>se with whom I have actually lived, as 
have long since entered the vale of death, 
iom I have no knowledge, but what their 
rd. w 

laracter, however luxurious, ever felt the 
ml at any splendid entertainment, as Rons- 
rienced in his humble meal t " I return 
ft he, " with tired feet, but with a contented 
experience the calmest repose in resigning 
tbe impression of objects, without exer- 
ught, indulging imagination, or doing any 
terrupt the peaceful felicity of my situation. 
Is ready spread on my lawn, and furnished 
sshments. Surrounded by my small and 
lily, I eat my supper with healthy appetite, 
>ut any appearance of servitude or depend* 
noy the love and kindness by which we 
. My faithful dog is not a subservient slave, 
friend, from whom, as we always feel the 
nation, I never exact obedience. The gaiety 
id throughout the evening testlfie* ttat ^ 
• throughout the day; for, betagreVtom 
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which, at a still greater distance, are discovered Un- 
fertile and majestic Alps, twisted one among the 
other, and exhibiting, alternately, shades of the light* 
eat and darkest aure ; and in the back-ground high 
rocks, covered with eternal snows, lift their toweriug 
head*, and touch the skies. On the sooth side of this 
rich, enchanting, and incomparable scene, the amphi- 
theatre ia extended by another range of mountains 
reaching towards the west ; and at the feet of these 
mountains, on the borders of the lake, lies the village 
of Kichterswyl, surrounded by rich fallows and fer- 
tile pastures, and overhung by forests of firs. I he 
streets of the village, which in itself is extremely clean, 
are neatly paved ; and the houses, which are mostly 
built of stone, are painted on the outside. I'leasant 
walks arc formed along the banks of the lake, and 
lead quite round the town, through groves of fruit 
tree*, and shady forests, np to the, very summit <>f the 
hills. The traveller, struck with the sublime and 
beautiful scenery that every where surrounds him, 
stops to contemplate with eager curiosity the increa- 
sing beauties which ravish his sight ; and while hn 
bosom swells .with excess of pleasure, bis suspended 
breath bespeaks bis fear of interrupting the fulness of 
his delight. Every acre of this charming country is 
in the highest state of cultivation and improvement. 
Every hand is at work ; and men, women, and chiU 
dren, of every age, and of every description, are all 
usefully employed. 

The two houses of the Physician are each of them 
surrounded by a garden ; and, although situated in 
the centre of the village, are as rurally sequestered as 
if they bad been built in the bosom of the country,. 
Through the gardens, and close beneath the chamber 
of my valued friend, runs a pure and limpid stream, 
on the opposite side of which, at an agreeable dis- 
tance, is the high road; where, almost dally, number* 
of pilgrims successively pass in their way to the Her- 
mitage. From the windows of these house*, and 
from every part of the gardens, you behold, lowurfa 
the aontb, Mt the distance of about a league, \\\e ww 
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himself ; but he devotes all the intermediate hoars <>t 
every day to a tick and afflicted multitude, who 
daily attend him for advice and assistance. The 
benevolent exercise of his professional skill, indeed, 
engrosses almost every moment of his life, bat it con- 
stitutes bis highest happiness and joy. The inhabi- 
tants of the mountains of Swisserland, and of the 
Tallies of the Alps, flock to bis house, and endeavour 
in vain to find language capable of expressing to him 
the gratefnl feelings of their hearts for the favours 
they receive from him. Convinced of his affection , 
satisfied of bis medical skill, and believing that the 
good Doctor is equally well acquainted with every 
subject, they listen with the deepest attention to his 
words, answer all his inquiries without the least 
hesitation or reserve, treasure up bis advice and 
coonsel wi|h more solicitude than if they were grains 
of gold, and depart from his presence with more ic- 
gret, comfort, hope, resignation, and virtaou feeling, 
than if they bad quitted their Confessor at the tier 
mltage. it may perhaps be conceived that, alter a 
day spent iu this manner, the happiness which this 
friend to mankind must feel caunotin any degree bt: 
increased. But, when a simple, innocent, and in- 
genuous country girl, whose mind has been almost 
distracted by the fear of losing her beloved husband, 
enters bis study, and seising him with transport b> 
the hand, joyfully exclaims, " Oh 1 Sir, my dear hns 
band, ill as he was only two days since, is now quite 
recovered ! Oh ! my dear Sir, how, how shall I thank 
yool" this philanthropic character reels thai transcend 
tag felicity, which ought to fill the bosom ot a inn 
narch in rendering happiness to his people. 

Of this description is the country of Swisstii;u.l, 
where Doctor llotze, the ablest physician of tin- pit- 
sent age, resides; a physician and philosopher, whose 
variety of knowledge, profound judgment, and treat 
experience, have raised to an equal eminence with 
Tf itsot and Hirtzcl, the deafest friends of my heart. 
J t is in tbh wanner that be passes the nutvr& o\ \vv. 
Ji/e, with uniformity and happiness. SuuoumWv , 
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into white. To eicape from the persecution of such 
characters, men even of fine talents and ingenuous 
dispositions roost act like the fox of Saadi, the Ter- 
tian poet. A person one day observing a fox run- 
ning with uncommon speed to earth, called out to 
him, " Reynard, where are you running In so great 
a harry f Have you been, doing any mischief, for 
which yon are apprehensive of punishment 1 ?"—" No, 
Sir," replied the fbx; "my conscience is perfectly 
dear, and does not reproach me with any thing ; 
not I have just overheard the hunters wish that they 
bad a camel to hunt this morning."—" Well, bat 
how does that concern yon 1 Yon are not a camel." — 
M Oh, my good Sir," replied the fox, " are you not 
aware that sagacious heads have always enemies at 
their heelst and if any one should point me out to 
these sportsmen, 'and cry. There runt a camel, 
they would immediately seise me, without examining 
whether I was really the kind of animal the informer 
had described me to be." Reynard was certainly 
right in bis conclusion; for men are in general 
wicked in proportion as they are ignorant or envious, 
and the only means of eluding their mischievous in- 
tentions is to keep out of their way. 

The simplicity, regularity, and serenity which ac- 
company retirement, moderate the warmest tempers, 
guard the heart against the intrusion of inordinate 
desires, and at length render it invulnerable to the 
shafts of malice and detraction ; while the self-exami- 
nation it necessarily imposes, teaches us, by exhibit- 
ing to our view our own defects, to do justice to the 
superior merit of others. The delightful solitudes of 
Lausanne exhibit every where captivating examples 
of domestic felicity. The industrious citizen, alter 
having faithfully performed bis daily task, is sure of 
experiencing, on his return at eveniug to his wife and 
children, real comfort and unalloyed content. The 
voice of slander, the neglect of ingratitude, the con- 
tempt of superiors, and all the mortifications attend. 
ant upon worldly intercourse, are forgot the momeftV. 
be behoJds his happy family ready with open atwv?. 



r ..~ 6 , me well- 
. . - 6 coa§ forest, the cooling grotto, 
Beld, however, are not always neces- 
• to despise or forget the consequence 
be man who firmly keeps his coarse, 
: to live according to Ms own taste 
i, cannot be affected by the* tittle 
r by the obloquy or injustice of man- 
re do voluntarily always affords us 
lan that which we do by compulsion, 
f the world, and the obligations of 
Iberal minds, and deprive them, even 
all their splendour and fortune, of 
seek so anxiously to obtain. 
1, not only tranquilHees the heart, 
d virtuous, and raises it above the 
vy, wkkednes8,iand conceited igno- 
advantages still more valuable, 
y, flies from the tumultuous crowd, 
lesions of the world. It has been 
t in Solitude man recover s from 
;h had torn him from himself; 
tion of what he once was, and 
plores the nature, and discovers 
eborn character: rejects «>«"— 
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sh, disgusted by the vicious manners which 
ed the papal chair, retired into Solitude when 
Dnly three-and-twenty years of age, and in 
<n of that exterior, both with respect to per* 
dress, which forms so essential a part In the 
r of an accomplished courtier. Nature had 
d him with every pleasing attribute. His 
n struck observers so forcibly, that they 
as he passed along to admire and point out 
netry . His eyes were bright and fall of lire ; 
f countenance proclaimed the vivacity of Us 
he freshest colour glowed upon his cheeks; 
urea were uncommonly expressive; and his 
ppearance was manly, elegant, and noble, 
iral disposition of his heart, increased by the 
imate of Italy, the fire of youth, the-sednc- 
jrvns of the various beauties who resorted to 
al court, from every nation of Europe, and 
y the prevailing dissipation of the age, 
him, very early in life, to the society of 
The decorations of dress deeply engaged 
ition ; and the least spot or improper fold on 
neuts, which were always of the lightest 
seemed to give him real uneasiness. Every 
lich'appeared inelegant was carefully avoided, 
the fashion of his shoes ; which were so ex- 
tight, and cramped bim to such a degree, 
soon would have been deprived of the use 
Teet, if he had not wisely recollected, that 
inch better to displease the eyes of the ladies 
make himself a ci ipple. To prevent the dress 
tair from being discomposed, he protected it 
siety from the rudeness of the winds as he 
along the streets. Devoted, however, as he 
the service of the sex be maintained a rival 
i for literature, and an inviolable attach- 
moral sentiment ; and while he celebrated 
ms of his fair favourites in choice Ttalian, he 
I his knowledge of the learned languages to* 
more serious and important. "Nor dA<\ Vie 
te warmth of bis constitution, or the «em\- 



is continually upon me watch, and tor 
santly by suspicion : bat while his h< 
'" P 1 ^ to corroding anxiety, he is oblig 

contented and serene ; and, like the old 1 
lighting one taper to Michael the Ai 
another to the Devil, became he does i 
which of them he may hare most occa: 
of a- liberal, enlightened mind, is as little 
perform the office of master of the ee 
to conduct the etiquette of a court, as t 
be a religieuse. 

Liberty and leisure render a ration 
mind indifferent to every other kind 
1 1 was the love of libei ty and solitude wl 
die riches and honours of the world 
Petrarch. Solicited at an advanced peri 
to act as secretary to several popes, und 
ing offer of great emolument, be replfc 
when acquired at the expense of liberty 
source of real misery. A yoke formed 
silver is not less galling and restrictive tr. 
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slings to perform ; not because he either hated 
>ciety of men, or disliked advancement, bat 
te he detested the means he mast necessarily 
used to gratify his ambition. Glory was his 
eat wish, and he ardently endeavoured to ob- 
t : not, indeed, by the ways in which it is 
f obtained, bat by delighting to walk in the 
anfreqaented paths, and, of course, by retiring 
the world. The sacrifices he made to Solitude 
great and important ; bat his mind and his t 

were formed to enjoy the advantages it affords 
t superior degree of delight ; a happiness which 
Ml to him from his hatred of a profligate coort, 
rom his love of liberty. 

i love of liberty was the secret cause which 
the mind of Rousseaa so inveterate a disgust to 
r, and became in Solitude the spring of all his 
re*. His Letters to Malesherbet are as re- 
ible for the discovery tbey make of his real dia- y 1 

>n, as his Confessions, which have been as 
misunderstood as his character. " I mistook 
great length of time," says he, in one of these 
>, M the cause of that invincible disgust which I 
a felt in my intercourse with the world. I at- 
ed it to the mortification of not possessing that 
and ready talent necessary to display in con- 
ion the little knowledge I possessed ; and this 
ted an idea, that I did not hold that reputation 
; opinion of mankind which I conceived I 
jd. But although, after scribbling many ridicu- 
ling*, and perceiving myself sought after by all 
orld, and honoured with much more considera- 

lin CVftt mv nwn ririirnlmi* vanitv wonM haw» 
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<4ppenzel ; for those who have more than their want- 

aaetitre are rich ; and those who are enabled to think, 

aw apeak, and to act as inclination may dictate, aie 



- Competency and liberty, therefore, are the true 
sweeteners of life. That state of mind, so rarely 
feeeeeaed, fn which a man can sincerely aay, " J have 
fmough," it the highest attainment of philosophy. 
Happiness does not consist in having much, bat in 
bsrvtag sufficient. This is the reason *hy kings and 
princes are seldom happy ; for they always desire 
more than they possess, and are urged incessantly to 
attempt more than it is in their power easily to achieve. 
Be who wants little has always enough. "lam con 
tented," says Petrarch, in a letter to his friends, the 
Cardinals Talleyrand and Bologna : " I desire nothing 
move. I enjoy every thing that is necessary to life. 
Cbicianatas, Cortios, Fabricins, and Regains, after 
having conquered nations, and led kings in triumph, 
were not so rich as I am. But I should always be 
poor, if I were to open a door to my passions. 
Lsracary, ambition, avarice, know no bounds, and 
desire is an unfathomable abyss. I have clothes to 
cover me ; victuals to support me ; horses to carry 
me ; lands to lie down or walk upon while 1 
five, and to receive my remains when I die. What 
more was any Roman emperor possessed of !— My 
body is healthy ; and, being engaged in toil, is less re- 
bellions against my mind. I have books of every 
kind, which are to me inestimable treasure?; they 
fill my soul with a voluptuous delight, untinctured with 
remorse. I have friends whom I consider more pre- 
cious than any thing 1 possess, provided their counsel? 
do not tend to abridge my liberty ; and I know ol 
no other enemies than those which envy has raided 
against me." 

Solitude not only restrains inordinate desire?, but 

discovers to mankind their real wants; and when; a 

simplicity of manners prevails, the real wants of men 

are not only few, but easily satisfied; for,be\T\fc\?.\w 

rant of those de§ire$ which luxury creates, tbey caw 
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d sleep by night ; study and ease 
getber mix'd ; sweet recreation ! 
innocence, which most does please, 
With meditation. 

let me live unseen, unknown, 
ins unlaraented let me die J 
. from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where 1 lie. 

i and tranquil life renders the indulgence of 
leisures less dangerous. The theatre of sen- 
ibibits scenes of waste and brutality, of noisy 
A tumultuous riot ; presents to observation 
m goblets, overloaded tables, lascivious danc- 
ptacles for disease, tombs with faded rosea, 
he dismal haunts of pain. But to him who 
i detestation from such gross delights, the 
•use are of a more elevated kind ; soft, sub- 
•e, permanent, and tranquil. 
^Tone day inviting his friend the Cardinal 
to visit his retirement at Vaucluse, wrote to. 
' you prefer the tranquillity of the country {p 

of the town, come here and enjoy yourself. 
ie alarmed by the simplicity of my table, or 
ness of my beds. Kings themselves are fre- 
tisgosted by the luxury in which they live, 
for comforts of a homely kind. Change of 
Iways pfeasing ; and pleasures, by occasional 
ion , frequently become more lively. If, ho w- 
u should not accord with these sentiments, 

bring with you the most exquisite viands, 
i of Vesuvius, silver dishes, and every thing 
he Indulgence of your senses requires. Leave 
) me. I promise to provide you with a bed 
est turf, a cooling shade, the music of the 
les, figs, raisins, water drawn from the 
iprings ; and, in short, every thing that tbe 
Nature prepares for the lap of genuine plea 

ho woald not willingly renounce taow \hV&v 
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iae man no longer thinks high oftoei and 
IvaneemeaC worthy of hit desires. A noble 
u overwhelmed with tears on being obliged 
Vt the consulship, because it would deprive 
ic year of the opportunity of cultivating his 
neunatus, who was ceiled from the plough 
M-eme command of the Roman legions, de- 
enemies of his country, added to it new 

made his triumphal entry into Rome, and 
(ration of sixteen days returned to his plough, 
that the inmate of an humble cottage, who 
to earn his daily bread by labour, and the 
i spacious mansion, for whom every luxury 
i, are not held in equal estimation by man- 
t let the man who has experienced both 
itions, be asked under which of them h%> 
Mt content. The cares and inquietudes of 

are innumerably greater than those of the 
[n the former, discontent poisons every ea 
and its superfluity is only misery in die* 
« princes of Germany do not digest all the 
poison which their cooks prepare, so well 
nt upon the heaths of Lircboort; digests bis 
t pie. And those who may differ from me 
nion will be forced to acknowledge, that 
eat truth ra the reply which a pretty French 
rl made to a young nobleman, who solicited 
ndon her rustic state, and retire with him 
" Ab 1 my Lord, the farther we remove 
•hres, the greater is oar distance from hap> 

, by moderating the selfish desires of the 

expelling ambition from the breast, be- 

eal asylum to the disappointed statesman 

ed minister; for it is not every public 

rbo can retire, like Neckar, through the 

everlasting fame. Every person, indeed, 

tfinction, ought to raise his grateful hands 

on being dismissed from the troubles of 

, to the cairn repose which the cuUWaJtob 

re Meldt, add the care of bia fiocka wv4 

P 
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common to persons who, ignorant of the 
f the world, and the characters of men, love 
e on, and recommend a contempt of, ha* 
nets ; but that rural innocence, the pore and 
asares of Nature, and an uninterrupted ra- 
rer/ seldom the companions of this boasted 

Tbo>e who maintain this opinion assert, 
though surrounded with difficulties, and ob- 
nploy every art and cunning to attain his 

with bis success the pleating power which 
■ the character of bis master, and fondly 
t the exercise of sovereignly. Enabled to 

to dtstr^y, to plant and to rout up, to make 

when and where he pleases, he may grab 
rard, and plant an English grove on its site ; 
where hills never were seen-; level emi- 
the ground ; compel the stream to flow as 
tion shall direct ; force woods and shrub 
grow where he pleases ; graft or lop as it 
5 his fancy ; open views and shut out boun- 
ottruct ruins where buildings never existed ; 
lea of which he alone is the high priett; and 
Stages in which he may seclude himself at 

It is said, however, that this is not a re- 
he restraints be formerly experienced, but 
nclioation; for that a minister most be, 
labits of bis life, fond of command and so- 

whether be continues at the head of an ex- 
ipire, or direct^ the management of a pool* 

d most undoubtedly discover a great igno- 
ic world, and of the nature of man, to con- 
t is necessary to renounce ail the inclinations 
lan heart, in order to enjoy the advantages 
j. That which Nature has implanted in the 
sast'tnust there remain. If, therefore, a mW 
lis retirement, is not satiated with the exer- 
ver and authority, but still fondly wishes 
ind, let him require obedience from bit 
provided such a gratification \% e«mA\i\ 
iauB, and (ends to suppress the &e»\x*<A 
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these are common to persons who, ignorant of the 
manners of the world, and the characters of men, love 
to moralise on, and recommend n contempt of, hu- 
man greatness ; but that rural innoctiice, the pure and 
simple pleasures of Nature, ami an uninterrupted re- 
pose, are very seldom the companions of this boasted 
Solitude. Thofe who maintain tbU opinion -insert, 
that man, though surrounded with difficulties, and ob- 
liged to employ every art and ennning to attain bis 
ends, ft els with bis success the pleading power u hicli 
attaches to the character of his inasur, and loudly 
Indulges in the exercise of sovereignty. En.ddtd w, 
create and to distr»y, to plant and toro<.t up t>> unki- 
alterationa when and where he pleases, he may i'iub 
up a vineyard, and plant an English grove on its >it«? ; 
erect hills where hills never were seen; level emi- 
nences to the ground ; compel the stream to How a« 
bis inclination shall direct ; force woods and shrub 
beriea to grow where he pleases; graft or lop as it 
shall strike his fancy; open views and shut out boun- 
daries ; construct ruins where buildings never existed ; 
erect temples of which he alone is the high prient; and 
build hermitages in which he may seclude himself at 
pleasure. It is said, however, that this is not a re- 
ward for the restraints he formerly experienced, but 
a natural inclination ; for that a minister must be, 
from the habits of bis life, fond of command and so- 
vereignty, whether he continues at the head of an ex- 
tensive empire, or directs the management of a pool. 
try-yard. 

It would inott undoubtedly discover a great igno- 
rance of tbe world, and of the nature of man, to con- 
tend that it is necessary to renounce all the inclinations 
of tbe human heart, in order to enjoy the advantages- 
of Solitude. That which Nature has implanted in the 
haman breast'must there remain. If, therefore, a mi- 
nister, in bis retirement, is not satiated with the exer- 
cise of power and authority, but still fondly wishes 
for command, let him require obedience from tu& 
chickens, provided such a gratification Vs eswm\\w\ 
to bis bappineu, and (ends to suppress the <\«\tvi <o\ 
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lie is contrary to haman nature* In winter 
ke an owl in the chimney-corner. In aw- 
are running incessantly about the fields." 
untied at these observations. « These peo* 
i he, M coosider the pleasures of the world 
preme good ; and cannot bear the idea of 
if then. I have friends whose society b 
t agreeable to me : they are of all ages, and 
ttnntry. They have distinguished themselves 
te cabinet and in the field, and obtained high 
or their knowledge of the sciences. H Is 
pin access to them ; for they are always at 
m ; and I admit them to my company, and 
■em from it whenever I please. They are ne- 
lesome, bot immediately answer every ques- 
Ihein. Some relate to me the events of past 
le others reveal to me the secrets of Nature. 
»h me how to live, and others how to die. Some 
rhradty drive away my cares, and exhilarate 
a ; while others give fortitude to my mind, 
i roe the important lesion how to restrain my 
nd to depend only on myself. They open to 
lort, the various avenues of all the arts and 
and upon tbeir information I safely rely in 
nudes. In return for all these services, 
f ask me to accommodate them with a con- 
shamber in some corner of my humble ha- 
where they may repose in peace : for these 
/e more delighted with the tranquillity of 
at than with the tumults of society." 
the most precious gift of Heaven, 

cordial drop Ifeav'n in our cup has thrown. 
ke the bitter load of life go down." 

!o merit a distinguished rank among the ad- 
> of Solitude. 

voluntarily unites itself with the aspect of 
I Nature. The view of a pleasing landscape 
le heart bent with the tenderest emoAtona. 
ly moaaUln, and the silent grove, Inctejs** 
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eyes ; and the charms of his mistress were assimilate 1 
wtth the beauties that surrounded him ou every side. 
The view of an extensive and pleasing prospect soft- 
ened bis sorrows; and he breathed bis sighs with ex- 
quisite delight amidst the rising flowers of his garden, 
and the rich fruits of his orchard. 

Lovers constantly seek the rural grove to indul^f, 
in the tranquillity of retirement, the uninterrupted 
contemplation of the beloved object which for in 3 thv. 
sole happiness of their lives. Of what importance t- > 
them are all the transactions of the world, or, indeed, 
any thing that does not tend to indulge tbe passion 
that flits their breasts? Silent groves, embowering 
glades, or tbe lonely borders of murmuring streams, 
where they may freely resign themselves to their fond 
reflections, are the only confidants of their souls. A 
lovely shepherdess, offering her fostering bosom to 
the infant she is nursing, while at her side her well 
beloved partner sits dividing with her his morsel of 
hard black bread, is an hundred times more happy 
than all the fops in town: for love Inspires the mind, 
in the highest degree, with all that is elevated, delight- 
ful, and affecting in nature; and warms the coldest 
bosoms with the greatest sensibility and the highest 
rapture. 

Love's softest images spring up anew in Solitude. 
The remembrance of those emotions which the first 
blush of conscious tenderness, the first gentle pressure 
of the hand, the first dread of interruption, create, re- 
cars incessantly ! Time it is said extinguishes tbe llanic 
of Love ; but Solitude renews the fire, and calls forth 
those agents which lie long concealed, and only wait 
a favourable moment to display their powers. L'ht 
whole course of youthful feeling again beams forth ; 
and the mind— delicious recollection !— fondly retract- 
ing the first affection of the heart, fills the bosom with 
an indelible sense of those high ecstacies which a con- 
noisseur has said, with as much truth as energy, pro- 
claim, for the first time, that happy discovery, that 
fortunate moment, when two lovers first percew- *\w\\ 
taatanJ fondness. 
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sisters said to tier mother, " Oh, 1 remem- 
riear little bird ! I wish, mamma, you could 
ne such a one to play with." — " Oh ! no," re. 
■ eldest sister, " I should like to have a little 
.lay with better than any thing. 1 could 
ittle dog, take him on my knee, and hag him 
arras. A bird affords me no pleasare ; he 
a little while on my finger, then flies away, 
e is no catching him again : bnt a little dog, 
it pleasure . . ." 

I never forget the poor Religieuse in whose 
nt I found a breedipg-cage of canary-birds, 
ive myselffor having burst into a fit of laughter 
Acovery. It was alas I the suggestion of Na- 
id who can resist what Nature suggests 1 This 
wandering of religious minds, this celestial 

of love, this premature effect of Solitude, is- 

fond application of one natural inclination 
aperior'to all others. 

ice and tranquillity appear so favourable to 
ilgence of this pleasing passion, that lovers 
tly quit the beloved object, to reflect in Soli- 

her charms. Who does not recollect to have 
the Confessions of Rousseau, the story related 
ame de Luxeinberg, of a lover who quitted 
lence of his mistress, only that he might have 
asnre of writing to. her. Rousseau replied to . 
e de Luxemburg, that he wished he had been 
n ; and his wish was founded on a perfect 
dge of the passion : for who has ever been in 
id does not know that there are moments when 

is capable of expressing the fine feelings of 
rt with mnch greater effect than the voice, 

miserable organ of speech. The tongue, even 
ippiest elocution, is never so persuasive as the 
g eyes, when lovers gaze with silent ecstacy on 
bee's charms. 

rs not only express, but feel their passion with 
ecstacy and happiness in Solitude than la an^ 
tuMtion. What fashionable lover ever p*ta\&& 
on fort lovely mistress with such lacoma Usx* 
F 2 
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ired mind of the fond female fancies her bosom 
e the sanctuary of love, and couceives ber affec- 
for the youthfui idol of her heart to be an ema« 
on from heaven ; a ray of the Divine Pretence, 
imry lovers, without doubt, in spite of absence, 
e their tools, write by every post, seize all occa- 
a to converse with, or hear from, each other; 
oar more sublime and exalted female introduces 
her romance of pasUon every butterfly she meets 
i, and ail the feathered songsters of the groves ; 
, except in the object of her love, no longer sees 
thing as it really la. Reason and sr nst* no longer 
le ; the refinements of love direct all ber move- 
its ; she tears the world from its pole«, and the 
from its axis ; and, to prove that all she does 
igfat, establishes for herself and her lover a new 
pel, and a new s>stem of morality. 
w lover, separated, perhaps for ever, from a mis- 
s who has made the most important sacrifices to 
happiness ; who was his only consolation in afflic- 
i, his only comfort in calamity ; whose kindness 
ported his sinking fortitude; who remained his 
bful and his only friend in dire adversity and 
neatic sorrow ; seeks, as bis sole resource, a sloth- 
Solitude. Nights passed in sleepless agonies; a 
aate of life, a desire of death, an abhorrence of 
society, and a love of dreary seclusion, drive him, 
' after day, wandering, as chance may direct, 
aogh the most solitary retirements, far from the 
ed traces of mankind. Were he, however, to 
oder from the Elbe to the lake of Geneva ; were 
to seek relief in the frozen confines of the North, 
the burning regions of the West, to the utmost ex- 
mities of earth or seas, he would still be like the 
d described by Virgil: 

'Stung with the stroke, and madding with the pain, 
ibe wildly flits from wood to wood in vain ; 
Shoots o'er the Cretan lawn with many a bound, 
rhe cleaving dart still rankling in the wound." 

7 etr/wcb, on returning to Validate, fe\l ^VDhUANt 
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Rocks and forests afforded no comfort to his wounded 
heart. Love pursued bis steps through every haunt, 
however savage and forlorn. The pure and limpid 
stream of Vaucluse, and the umbrageous woods 
which almost concealed the decorated dale in which 
the stream arose, appeared to him the only place like- 
ly to abate the fierceness of lUose fires which consumed 
hit heait. The most frightful deserts, the deepest fo- 
rests, the moat inaccessible mountains, were to him 
the most agreeable abodes. But love accompanied 
him wherever he went, prevented his repose, and 
drove his soul back to Avignon. 

Solitude also is equally adverse to the happiness of 
a lover, when the passion is not founded on principles 
at the parest virtue ; for the imagination, indulging it- 
self without restraint, foments the secret inclination of 
the senses, introduces the most voluptnoas ideas, ani- 
mates every desire, and inflames the heart. In such 
a state, the presence of the beloved object cannot, 
when the mind is vicious be indulged without the 
greatest danger : but in a virtuous breast, when, by 
too fondly indulging the imagination in Solitude, the 
passion eves takes a criminal turn in the heart, tin; 
presence of the beloved object, instead of being dan- 
gerous, subdues and destroys every forbidden desire. 
Absence, indeed, removes the idea of danger, and tiio 
lover's mind moves boldly on in all the flattering fan. 
cies of an agreeable and inspiring illusion, until the 
passion acquires a dangerous tendency in his breast. 

The heart of Petrarch was frequently stimulated by 
ideas of voluptuous pleasure, even among the rocks of 
Vaucluse, where he sought an asylum from love and 
Laura, lie toon, however, banished sensuality from 
his mind, anil, by refining his passion, acquired that 
vivacity and heavenly purity which breathe in every 
line of lho.*e immortal lyrics he composed anions; the 
rocks. Hut the city of Avignon, in which the object 
thus tenderly beloved resided, was not sufficiently dis- 
tant from the place of his retreat, and he visited it too 
frequently. A pan ion, indeed, like inat n<i\\\c\\ W 
trarcb fell, leaves the bosom, even when nticotY\vvM'<\ 
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So often Alls his arms ; bo often draws 

His lonely footsteps, at the silent hour, 

To pay the mournful tiibute of bis tears* 

Oh I be will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 

Should ne'er seduce his bosom to forget 

That sacred hoar, when, stealing from the noise 

Of care and envy, sweet remembrance soothes 

With Virtue's kindest look bis aching breast, 

And tarns his tears to rapture. 

Bnt these pleasures, alas! also vanish ; the roses 
lose their bloom ; then droop their beads — and die. 
He nrast, indeed, wrestle a long time with the rigours 
ot hb fate, have frequently extended his arms in vain 
to e mbra ce the beloved object, have long fixed hi* 
eyes upon her cherished shade, and lost all hope of 
being re-united, before his mind can again exert its 
powers, or make any effort to counteract the feelings 
of hb heart, and regain bis former tranquillity. It 
b only from the coostsnt exertion of soond reason 
and true philosophy that the cure of {his disease can 
be expected. 

It most afford infinite pleasure to every philosophic 
mind, to reflect on the victory which the virtuous 
Petrarch galued over the passion that assailed Li* 
heart* During his retreat into Italy from love and 
Laura, hb friends in France used every endeavour to 
Induce him to return. One of them wrote to him : — 
" What daemon possesses yon t— How could yon quit 
a country in which yon indulged all the propensities 
of youth, and where ihe graceful figure which you 
formerly adorned with so much care, procured you 
so nrach unbounded admiration f — How can you live 
thus exiled from Laura, whom you love with so much 
tenderness, and whose heart is so deeply afflicted by 
your abstneef" 

Petrarch replied : " Your anxiety b vain : I am 
resolved to continue where I am. I ride here safely 
at anchor ; and all the hurricanes of eloquence Rlv.aH 
never drive me from it. How then can you tx^cX 
to penaade me to change this recoVulVon, \n«re\^ Vj 



t *- last goal ob thecoune of life, uo 

• l and important now occupy my U 

bid, thai, listening to yoarfl^eH 

should again throw mytelf into th 
5»e JTnr.1 le«ty of youth *polo 
t „e, for the indiscretions it ere* 
despise myself, if I could now be 
either the bower of k>*e or the ti 

Your suggestions however, have J 
effect; for I consider them as lb 
of a friend upon my past mis* 
" * tudes of the gay •*» busy work 

my mind ; for my heart hu Jten 
it. fibres in this delightful Soluud. 
large, fiee and onconstrawed, wi 
care. In summer I repose upc 
beneAh the shade of some emboi 
ter along the enamelled borders < 
stream. At the approach of Mtui 
and join the Muses' train. Thisj 
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...icuy which dots l 
— 11 to their hearts. To beings th 
...«u oy the sincerest affection, and the closest frien< 
ip, every thing that is said or (U>ne, every wi*ri, an 
cry event, becomes mutually important. No jealou: 
ar, no envious stings, disturb their happiness; fault!: 
e pointed out with cautions tenderness and good 
itnre; looks bespeak the inclinations of the soul; 
rcry wish and every desire is anticipated ; every 
ew and intention assimilated ; and, the sentiments 
' one conforming to those of the other, each rejoices 
\th cordiality at the smallest advantage which tin- 
ier acquires. 

thus it is that the Solitude which we share with 
instable object produces tranquillity, satisfaction, 
heart-felt joy ; and makes the humblest cottage 
veiling place of the purest pleasure. 
we in the shades of retirement, while the mind 
be heart are in harmony with each other, inspires 
toblest sentiments; raises the understanding to 
ghest sphere of intellect ; fills the bosom •>"'"' 
ted benevolence ; destroys a»» " 
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petition and tiresome narrative, creates di?gtut 
y forces the smile of pity from the lips of his 
il rivals. To the eye of wisdom, however, 
served him through all the former periods of 
sparkling in the mazes of folly, and rioting in 
noisy circles of extravagance and vice, his cfaa- 
ilways appeared the same. 

languid, leaden*iteration reigns, 
ever most, o'er those whose joys are joys 
ght, smell, taste. The cuckoo- seasons sing 
tame dull note to such as nothing prize, 
what those seasons, from the teeming earth, . 
oating sense indulge, But nobler mind*, % 
li relish fruits unripen'd by the sun, 
s their days various : various as the (yes 
te dovVs neck, which wanton in hs rays. 
rinds of dove-like innocence posses:, 
gfeten'd minds, that bask in Virtue's beams, 
inf hangs tedious . . . ." 

wise mau, in the midst of the most tumultuous 
», frequently retires within himself, and silent* 
Mu*ea what he might do with what he is doing, 
tded by, and even when accidentally engaged 
excesses of intoxication, he associates only with 
arm and generous souls whose highly elevated 
ire drawn towards each other by the most vir« 
iclinations and sublime sentiments. The silent 
of the mind within itself, has more than once 
irth to enterprises of the greatest importance 
lity ; and it is not diffico* to imagine, that 
rthe most celebrated actons of mankind were 
pired among the soon* of music, or conceived 
the mazes of the darce* Sensible and elevated 
lever commune i«ore closely with themselves 
those places of public resort in which the low 
far, surrendering themselves to illusion and 
, become incapable of reflection, and blindly 
lemselves to be overwhelmed by the wmoufiAt 
vat of folly and distraction. 

a 
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I to a French gentleman who stood near me. 
rf be replied, with a very serious countenance, 
is for the entertainment of the court." The most 
•ore aud indigent individuals may certainty be 
n happier than these masters of mankind with 
r melancholy slaves and miserable entertainments. 

Bat all,- alas 1 would into fame advance, 
rom fancied merit in this idle dance : 
be tavern, park, assembly, mask, and play! 
bote dear destroyers of the tedious day, 
re cail'd by fops, who saunter round the town, 
tleadid diversions, and the pill goes down; 
here fools meet fools, and, stoic-like, support 
iihpat one sigb, the pleasures of a court. 
■t courts give nothing to the wise and good, 
st scorn of pomp, and love of Solitude, 
bjb stations tumult, but not bliss, create ; 
one think the great unhappy, but the great. 
x>ls gaie and envy ; envy darts a sting 
hicb makes a swain as wretched as a king." 

ireful condition I Is there then no occupation 
(soever, no useful employment, no rational recre- 
i sufficiently high and dignified for such charae* 
f Are they reduced to the melancholy condition 
ot being able to perform one good and virtuous 
to during the intervals of suspended pleasure. 
they render no services to friendship, to their 
itry, to themselves 1 Are there no poor and mi- 
Me beings, to whose bosoms they might afford 
liable comfort and relief 1 Is it, in short, impos- 
tor such characters in any way to improve theca- 
ls in wisdom or in virtue! 
se powers of the human mind are of greater ex- 
than is generally imagined. He who, cither from 
t or necessity, exercises them frequently, soon 
i that the highest felicities of which our nature is 
ible reside entirely within ourselves.* The wanU 
Ye are, for the greater part, merely atti!kc\a\\ 
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"■i : should frequently find in oor o* 

variety of resource! than all the c 
capable of affording. 

Amusement, indeed, may som 
those placet to which the sexes i 
and to be seen. The eye may be o 
by the sight of objects really agr> 
listen to observations truly flatterii 
and sensible remarks now and th< 
ten equally amiable and interest! 
j among the group. We may fori 

.j- . ' men of distinguished merit, wl 

-/_ otherwise have had an opportnni 

meet with women of amiable qua) 
able conduct, whose refined con? 
ear with a delight equal to that - 
quisite beauty captivates the he 
number of painful sensations m 
cdving these pleasures be purer, 
reason or disgust restrain from u 
sipations of life, cannot see wi 
conceit, the airy confidence, the 
the bold loquacity, with wfak 
worldly pleasure proclaim a fel 
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* " True social pleasure Is foun 

* fidence, on- an affectionate and 

( of sentiments and opinions. 

fined, and rational friendship, 
of the world spritless and disg 
do we disencumber ourselves 
society, for that close and sublii 
. oar inclinations are free, our 
sentiments unbiassed ; where ; 
and action, of pleasures and ol 
prevail ; where the gentle han 
1 along the paths of truth and 

; s_ thought is anticipated before it 

where advice, consolation, su 
given and received in all the 
misfortunes of life ! The soul 
of friendship, springs from ii! 
and views the enlivening beai 
to activity. The happy pair, 
glance on the time passed, 
the tendewt emotions, " Ol 
have already experienced !— C 
already felt.'* If the tear of 
cheek of the one, the other 
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perience, i» the misfortune of being separated by oc- 
casional absence or untimely death. 

Bat human happiness is continually exposed to in- 
terruption. At the very moment, alas! when we 
vainly think ourselves the most secure, fate, by a 
sadden blow, strikes its onhappy victim even in oar 
arms. All the pleasures of life then seem for ever 
extinguished, every object alarms our mind, and 
every place seems desert and forlorn. In vain are our 
arms extended to embrace our loved thongh lost com- 
panion ; in vain do we invoke her return. Her weli- 
known Hep still seems to beat upon the listening ear, 
and promise her approach ; but suspended sense re- 
turns, and the delusive sounds are heard no more. 
A death-like silence reigns aroand, and involves ua 
in the shades of dreary solitude, unconscious of every 
tiring but our bleeding hearts. Wearied and dejected, 
we Imagine ourselves no longer capable of loving or 
of being beloved ; and life without love, to the heart 
that hat once felt its pleasures, is more terrible than 
death. So sudden a transition from the highest hap- 
piness to the deepest misery overpowers the mind. 
No kind friend appears to assuage our sufferings, or 
teems capable of forming an adequate idea of our 
distress. The pangs, indeed, which such a loss in- 
flicts, cannot be conceived, unless they have been felt. 
The only consolation of the unhappy sufferer is to live 
in Solitude, and his only wish to die alone. Hut it 
is under circumstances like these that Solitude enjoys 
its greatest triumph, and the afflicted sufferer receives 
the greatest benefits ; for there is no sorrow, however 
great, no pang, however powerful, that it will not, 
when wisely indulged, at first soften, and at length 
subdue. The remedy, which Solitude " administers 
to a mind diseased," is slow and gradual ; for tbe 
art of living alone requires so much experience, is 
subject to so many casualties, and depends so mate- 
rially upon the temperament of the patient, that it is 
necessary we should attain a complete maAxmV^ \&- 
Ibre any great advantages can be derived txwa \\. 
Bathe wbo it able to throw off the g*\lta% ^viWt *A 
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udeed, been truly observed by a celebrated 
r, that it ii equally arrogant and erroneous 
:, that man ii capable, by hU own exertions, 
I real felidty. He may, however, modify 
1 disposition of his soul, chastise his taste, 
iclinationf, ameliorate his sentiments, and 
ne his passions ; and thereby not only ren- 
U less sensible of the wants of life, bat feel 
(faction under the most untoward dream- 
is certainly essential to happiness, and yet 
circumstances and situations, under which 
ion of it may be attended with tranquillity* 
eqoently have I returned thanks to God, 
lUposition has prevented me from going 
tnd enabled me to recruit my weakened 
d Solitude and silence I— Obliged to drag 
be streets of the metropolis day after day 
lumber of years, feeble in constitution, weak 
susceptible, on feeling the smallest cold, to 
sensation as if knives were separating the 
l.the bone ; continually surrounded, in the 
' my profession, with the most afflicting eor. 
is not surprising that I should thank the 
with tears of gratitude, on experiencing even 
which a confinement by indisposition pro. 
k physician, if be possesses sensibility, must, 
dety to relieve the sufferings of others, fre- 
brget his own. But, alas! bow frequently 
eel all the horrors of his situation, when he 
>ned to attend patients whose maladies are 
je reach of medicine I — Under such circucc. 
the indisposition which excuses my attend. 
1 leaves me the powers of thought, affords 
aratively a sweet repose ; and, provided I 
isturbed by the polite interruptions of cere* 
visitors, 1 enjoy a pleasing solitude. One 
f passed undisturbed at home in literary lei- 
ds to my mind more real pleasure than all the 
fashionable entertainment are ab\e lobeitarvi 
r of being alone is no longer f *Al eAVtat Vj 
O 2 
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the sprightly aberration! of *>ur boyish day s, the wan - 
lea florid of early youth, our plays and pastimes, 
art all the little hopes and fears of infancy, with fond 
Istlgiit Oh! with what approving smiles and soft 
regret, the aged east their eyes apon those happy times 
youthful iacUswtkm prosnpted all their actions, 
pes undertake* with lively 
sritk and Minted courage ; when 
soaght, merely for the perpose of 
them I Let as co mp are what we were 
sbrmerly with what we are at present; or rather, by 
giving oar thoughts a f reer ran ge, refloat on the various 
events wo have eaperienced or observed; upon the 
bsomss that the Almighty employs to raise or sink the 
m ae u as hy of empires ; upon the rapid progress made, 
oven m oar time, » every art and science ; upon the 
of esefal knowledge, aad the destruction of 
p rejedke s ; upon the empire which bar- 
■hsiMm.oiirteapcrstitlop have gained, notwithstanding 
the ux s itl — s of gesJas and reason- to prevent them : 
upon the mMlme power of the human- mind and its 
i n rs V i Jht productions: and languor will instantly 
disapp ea r, and tranquillity, peace, and good-humour 



may in Solitude he attained and 
at every period of our lives ; at the most ad- 
age, as well as during- the vigonr of youth. 
Ho who to an unbroken constitution joins a free and 
'consented mind, and assiduously cultivates the powers 
of his understanding, will, if his heart be innocent, 
at all times enjoy the perest aad most unalterable 
pleajaros. Employment animates all the functions of 
the- coal, and calls forth their highest energies. It is 
the secret eonseiouBnesft which every person of a lively 
• I magin ation- possesses, of the powers of the mind, and 
-.the dignity they are capable of attaining, that creates 
■ that noble anxiety and ardour which -carries their 
efforts to thesubumest heights. But if, either by 
-doty or situation, we maintain too close an inter- 
wifb aoehty, it we are obliged, in 6^& <* 
a, fo submit to frivolous -and ia&gata^ &v 
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'or when men are able to depend on thtm- 
rae, the soul, totted abont by the tempettt 
-quires new vigour ; learnt to bear with eon- 
r avoid with address, thoae dangeroot rocks 
. vulgar minds are Inevitably wrecked ; and 
continually new resources, by which the 
fats, with stoic courage, the tigoors of its 

minds always conceive it most safe to adopt 
nents of the multitude. Tbey never venture 
s an opinion a poo any subject until the na- 
ve decided; and blindly follow the senti- 
' the many, whether upon men or things, 
roubling themselves to inquire who are right, 
hich aide truth preponderates. A love of 
d truth, indeed, is seldom found, except in 
a have no dread of Solitude. Men of dissi- 
fver protect the weak, or avenge the op- 

If the various and powerful hosts of knaves 

are your enemies ; if you have been injured 
property by injustice, or traduced in your 
alumny, you matt not fly for protection and 
> men of light and dissipated characters ; for 
merely the organs of error, and the conduit 
>rejudice. 

rowledge of ourselves is in Solitade more 
d effectually acquired than in any other 

for we there live in habits of the strictest 
with our own bosoms. It is certainly pot- 
men to be deliberate and wise even amidst 
imultuous folly of the world ; especially if 
ciples be well fixed before they enter on 

of life ; but integrity is undoubtedly more 
served in the innocent simplicity of Solitude, 
te corruoted intercourse* of MM*.i<»rv. Tn th# 
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How small a portion of true philosophy, with 
IB enlightened understanding, will render it humble 
aid compliant! Bat in the mists of prejudice, daz- 
sssd by the intellectual glimmer of false lights, every 
one mistakes the true path, and seeks for happiness 
m the ahadta of darkness, and in the labyrinths of ob- 
searity. The habits of retiretnent and tranquillity 
can alone enable as to make a just estimate of men 
and things ; and it is by renouncing all the prepos- 
s— Inns which the corruptions of society have im- 
planted in the mind, that we make the first advances 
towards] the restoration of reason, and the attainment 
offBtteity. 

We have hitherto only pointed out one class of the 
general advantages which may be derived from ra- 
tional Soumde, bet there are many others which ap- 
ply Hill more closely to men's business and bosoms. 
alas I is there, that has not experienced its 
; Jaflarace in the keenest adversities of life 1 
la there that does not seek relief from its friendly 
, the languors of convalescence, in the |pangs 
of affliction, and even in that distressful moment, 
death deprives us of those whose company was 
and solace of our lives 1 Happy are they 
who know the advantages of a religious retirement, 
of that holy rest in which the virtues rivet themselves 
more closely to the soul, and in which every man, 
when he Is on the bed of death, devoutly wishes he 
had lived. 

Bnt these advantages become more conspicuous, 
wham we compare the manner of thinking which 
employs the mind of a solitary philosopher with that 
of a worldly sensualist; the tiresome and tumultuous 
Ills of the one with the ease and tranquillity of the 
other; the horrors which disturb the death-bed of 
vice, with the calm sigh which accompanies the ex 
paring soul of virtue. This is the awful moment in 
which we feel how important it is to commune morally 
With ourselves, and religiously with our Creator ; to 
enable as to beur the sufferings of life wfth &\|p\vy , 
and cnepaiM of death with ease. 
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others would not feel; who are dispirited by every 
occurrence which does not produce immediate satis- 
faction and pleasure ; who are incessantly tormented 
by the illusions of fancy ; who are unhinged and dtv 
jacted the moment prosperity is ont of their view ; 
who repine at what they possess, from an ignorance 
of what they really want ; whose minds are for ever 
veering from one vain wish to another; who are 
alarmed at every thing, and enjoy nothing ; are not 
Homed for society, and, if Solitude have no power 
to heal their wonnded spirits, are certainly incurable. 

Hen who in other respects possess rational minda 
tad -pious dispositions, frequently fall into low spirits 
and despair; but it is in general almost entirely their 
own fault. If it proceed, as is generally the case, 
from unfounded fears ; if they love to torment them- 
•elves and others on every trivial disappointment or 
slight indisposition ; if they constantly resort to me- 
dicine for that relief which reason alone can bestow I 
if they fondly indulge, instead of repressing, these idle 
fancies ; if, after having endured the most excruciating 
pains with patience, and supported the greatest mis- 
fortunes with fortitude, they neither can nor will learn 
to bear the puncture of the smallest pin, or those 
trifling adversities to which human life is unavoidably 
subject; they can only attribute their unhappy con- 
dition to their own misconduct ; and, although they 
might, by no very irksome effort of their understand- 
ings, look with an eye of composure and tranquillity 
on the multiplied and fatal fires issuing from the dread- 
ful cannon's mouth, will continue shamefully subdued 
by the idle apprehensions of being fired at by pop- 
guns. 

All these qualities of the soul, fortitude, firmness, 
and stoic inflexibility, are much sooner acquired by 
silent meditation than amidst the noisy intercourses 
of mankind, where innumerable difficulties continu- 
ally oppose us; where ceremony, servility, flattery, 
and fear, contaminate our dispositions ; where oj«>j 
occurence oppose* our endeavours ; and viueie, to* 
this reuon, men of the weakest minds, and mo*>V con- 
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nod times to my surrounding friends, "Oh! leave 
me to myself I" Her departed spirit still hovers 
wound me : the tender recollection of her society, the 
afflicting remembrance of her sufferings on u.y ac- 
count, are always present to my mind. What mild- 
oats and affability T Her death was as calmed and 
res i gned as 'her life was pare and Tirtnons. During 
lew long months the lingering pangs of dissolution 
continually around her. One day, as she le- 
vpon her pillow, while 1 read to her " The 
ZHsUh of Christ," by Rammler, she cast her eyes 
over the page, and silently pointed oat to me the fol- 
lowing passage: "My breath grows weak, my days 
an shortened, my heart is fall of affliction, and my 
seal utep s j ea to take its flight." Alas! when 1 recal 
all those circumstances to my mind, and recollect how 
Impossible it was for me to abandon the world at 
that moment of anguish and distress, when 1 carried 
the seeds of death within my bosom, when I had 
neither fiortttade to bear my afflictions, nor courage to 
resUt s them, while I was yet pursued by malice, and 
tradneed by calumny ; I can easily conceive, in such 
a situation, that my exclamation might be, " Jjcave 
me to myself." To a heart thus torn by too rigorous 
a destiny from the bosom that was opened for its re- 
ception, from a bosom in which it fondly dwelt, from 
an object that it dearly loved, detached from every 
object, at a loss where to fix its affection or com- 
municate its feelings, Solitude alone can administer 
comfort* 

The rich and the poor, the happy and the miserable, 
the healthy and the sick, in short, all descriptions of 
persons, whatever may be their stations or their cir- 
camstaoees in life, will experience infinite advantages 
in a religious retirement from the world. It is sot, 
alas I In the temples of pleasure, in those meetings' 
where every one drains the cup of folly to its lowest 
dregs, in" those coteries where vulgar gaiety resorts, 
in brilliant assemblies, or at luxurious boards, that 
the mind acquires those refined and exaUeA uoV\ota 
which restrain the sensual appetites, ennoble, tixe. \>\%&- 
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■at momenu of lift, if Is certain that we all 
tad passed oar days in trailer privacy end 
d stricter intimacy with ourselves, and hi 
Dsranion with God. Freued by tha reeoi- 
oar errors, We than clearly perceife that 
5 occasioned by act baring sboimad tha 
:he world, -and by not having watched wflfc 
care over the inclinations of oar btfarts* 
ta sentiments of a solitary man, who baa 
life in plooj conference with God, to those 
apy a worldly mind, forgetful of Us Creator, 
Icing lis dearest interests to the enjoyment 
neat \ compare the character of a Wise man, 
da ia silence on the importance of eternity, 
of a fashionable being, who consumes all 
1 ridottos, balls, and assemblies; and wa 
perceive that Solitude, dignified retirement, 
idsbipi, and rational society, oan alone af> 
pleasure, and give us what all the vain en- 
\>f the world will never bestow, consolation 
tod hope of everlasting life. Bat the bed 
[•covers most clearly the difference between 
nan, who has quietly passed bis days In re- 
itemplation, and the man of the world, 
lghts have only been employed to feed big 
m) gratify hit desires. A life passed amidst 
eoes dissipations of the world, even whan 
ry the commission of any positive crime, 
alas 1 very differently from that which has 
in the bowers of Solitude, adorned by in- 
ad rewarded by virtue, 
■sample teaches more effectually than pre- 
snriosity is more alive to recent facts than 
etrations, I shall here relate the history of 
amily and fashion, who a few years since 
If In London ; from which it will appear, 
XMiessad evea of the best feelings of the 
be rendered extremely miserable, by snf. 
* principles to bje corrupted by the practice 
Id. 

arsbJe Mr. Darner, the eldeat sou oft lotl 
H 
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mind. Bat the gratitude he felt fur the temporary 
oblivion which these intercourses afforded, sometimes 
ripened into feelings of the warmest friendship. A 
celebrated actress of the London theatre, whose con- 
wtrsmlien* had already drained him of considerable 
asms of money, requested of him, only three days 
before bis death, to send her five and twenty guineas. 
At that moment he had only ten guineas about him ; 
hut be tent her, with an apology for his inability to 
comply immediately with her request, all he had, and 
soon after borrowed the remainder of the money, and 
ssnt it to her without delay. 'J his unhappy young 
ana, shortly before the fatal catastrophe, had written 
lo bJa father, and disclosed to bim the distressed situ- 
be was in ; and the night, the very night on 
be terminated his existence, his affectionate 
the good Lord Milton, arrived in London, for 
the purpose of discharging all the debts, and arrang- 
ing the affairs, of his unhappy son. Thus lived and 
dfcad this destitute and dissipated man!— How dif- 
ferent from that life which the innocent live, or that 
death which the virtuous die ! 

I hope I may be permitted in this place to relate 
ma story of a young lady, whose memory 1 am ex- 
trafteiy anxious to preserve; for I can with great 
■rath say of her, as Petrarch said of his beloved 
Laura, M the world was unacquainted with the ex- 
cellence of her character : for she was only known 
to those whom she has left behind to bewail her 
leas. Solitude was all the world she knew ; for her 
only pleasures were those which a retired and virtuous 
life affords. Submitting with pious resignation to 
the dispensations of Heaven, her weak frame sus- 
tained, with steady fortitude, every affliction of mor- 
tality. Mild, good, and tender, she endured her 
aaneriogs without a murmur or sigh ; and, although 
natarally timid and reserved, disclosed the feelings 
of her soul with all the warmth of filial enthusiasm. 
Of this description was the superior character of 
whom J bow write; a character who convinced me, 
by ber fortitude under the severest misfortunes, n.ow 
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i. So long and to severe an attack was 
ry to the conquest : the had been the sub 
Una of ill health from her earliest infancy; 
t was almost gone when we left Swisses 
ddence which she quitted with her nana! 
»f temper, and without discovering the 
prat ; although a young man, ai handsome 
on as he was amiable in the qualities of 
le object of her first, her only affection, a 

afterwards pot a period to his existence. 

few happy days we passed at Hanover, 
-endered herself universally respected and 
e amused herself by .composing religions 
hich were afterwards found among her 
I in which she implores death to afford her 
elief from her pains. During the same 
wrote also many letters, always affecting, 
ntly sublime. They were couched in ex- 
' the same desire speedily to re-unite her 
be Author of her days. The last words 
ir, my beloved child uttered, amidst the 
el agonies, were these—-" To-day I shall 
ys of heaven." 

jrorthy of this bright example should we 
er having seen the severest sufferings snt* 
i female in the earliest period of life, and 
test constitution, we permitted our minds 
:ted by misfortunes which courage might 
to surmount I a female who, under .the 

inexpressible torments, never permitted 
nnplaint to escape from her lips, but sub- 
i silent resignation to the will of Heaven, 
•meeting with reward hereafter. She was 
», invariably mild, and always compae* 
be miseries of others. But we, who have 
eyes the sublime instructions which a cha- 
virtuous and noble has here given us ; we, 
er, aspire to a seat in the mansions of the 
fuse the smallest sacrifice, make no t&> 

§tem with courage the torrent of %An«k 
equlre that degree of pattenc* tad tout* 
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* J above the low considerations of ths 

f a length to yoor power which yc 

to be impossible. You now think 
into the deepest abyss of suffering a 
the time will soon arrive, when y< 
yosarte ives in that happy .'Mate j, , 
*wg«t-fr©in earth, and nxes-its It n 
Yon will then enjoy a cal^ repose, 1 
pICMurai eqaally substantial awl aabli 
« Una of tamaltaotu anxietiesfor lift 
Jon^bftaWehopeofiiMortalHy. Ble 
Messed, Is he who knows the vatae oJ 
«w»*»»tty, who is capable of enjoy 
Jjtb* gro>res, and all the pleeseres oi 
«» son! then tastes celestial delight, 
deepest impressions of sorrow and de 
jttM strength, collect, ntw coerage, am' 
ft* freedom. The eye then looks v* 
j* ****** "Iferinfs of disease ; the 
fttha.dreadof being alonsu and wi 
*we, daring the remainder of oar Uvea 
roand even the tomb of death. ■ 

T heta ( reflections apon the general , 
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practised merely from a sense of doty. The 
rgy afford instruction to the ignorant and consola* 
1 to the afflicted. The lawyers protect theinno* 
it and vindicate the injured. The physicians visit 
. tick, and administer relief to their complaints, 
other real or imaginary ; bat not, as they woald 
Innate, from charitable feelings, and for the sake 

hwnanity. Instruction, consolation, protection, 
d health, are in such cases afforded not from any 
rttealar bias of the heart towards their respective 
Jects, but from a sense of doty which the profewors 
law, divinity, and physic, respectively entertain ; 
loty imposed npon them by their pecoliar stations 
society ; and which it woold be disgraceful in them 
« to perform. The words, " your known huma* 
iff words which always hurt my feelings, when 
ey introduce the subjects of the letters I daily re- 
ive, are nothing but words of ceremony, a common 
laehood, introduced by flattery, and supported only 
f custom. Humanity is a high and important vir- 
e, founded on a nobleness of soul of the first spe- 
t* : and how is it to be known whether a man per- 
rma certain actions from this warm and generous 
otive, or from a cold sense of doty 1 Good works 
rtainly do not always proceed from motives com- 
etely virtuous. The bosom of a man whose mind 
constantly immersed in the corrupted currents of 
e world, is gensrally shut against every thing that 
Irmly good : he may, however, sometimes do good 
ithout being virtuous ; for he may be great in his 
rtions, though little in his heart. Virtue is a quality 
inch more rare than is generally imagined ; and 
icrefore the words humanity, virtue, patriotism, 
id many others of similar kinds, should be used 
1th greater camion than they usually are in the in- 
arconrses of mankind. It is only upon particular 
cessions that ihey ought to be called forth ; for by 
taking them too familiar, their real import is weak- 
ned, and the sense of those excellent qualities ita^ 
tpren, la a great degree destroyed. VJho viotlVA 
>/ 6/0*6 to be cMlied iearned or humane, YiYieu Y*» 
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bed merely from a sense of doty. The 
brd instruction to the ignorant and coniohv 
e afflicted. The lawyers protect tbeinae* 
▼indicate the injured. The physicians visit 

and administer relief to their complaints, 
real or imaginary ; bat not, as they would 

from charitable feelings, and for the sake 
aity. Instruction, consolation, protection, 
h, are in snch cases afforded not from any 
* bias of the heart towards their respective 
mt from a sense of doty which the profemora 
livinity, and physic, respectively entertain 1 ; 
iposed upon them by their peculiar stations 
' ; and which it would be disgraceful in them 
rform. The words, " your known huma- 
rords which always hart my feelings, when 
3dace the subjects of the letters I daily re- 
e nothing but words of ceremony, a common 
, introduced by flattery, and supported only 
m. Humanity is a high and important vir- 
ided on a nobleuess of soul of the first spe- 
1 how is it to be known whether a man per* 
rtain actions from this warm and generous 
3r from a cold sense of duty? Good workf 

do not always proceed from motives com* 
rirtuous. The bosom of a man whose mind 
ntly immersed in the corrupted currents of 
d, is generally shut agaimt every thing that 
jood : he may, however, sometimes do good 
being virtuous ; for he may be great in his 
thoueh little in his heart. Virtue is a aualitv 



Virtue, for ever frail as fair below. 
Her tender nature soffurt in the em* 
i! Jfor touches on the world witboot a i 

L . The world's infections : few bring b* 

i Iinmapnlate, the manners of the »or 

Something we thoagVt to blotted; w* 
Js shaken, wa reaoaneU, retarae aga 
Bach aalatatkai may let in a eta 
Vatbpanbj before, or fsa **■ 
Kor is it strange: light, motion, 

AU slatterns abroad :thongbt,< 

tfeglectral of oar home afatra, lies « 
In fame and dissipation 5 qefcsherd 
Airitoevesti* breast angnarded lot 

Vlrtae, indeed, of whatever deecripdoi 
cannot bathe prodnee of good example, 
Examples am vary rareb/ seaa in the 
safea* from a conviction, whkh silent r 
•aires, that goodneat to snpertor to ever; 
session, and atone eonsti ttt tes the trawl 
IK*. The greater variety, therefore, of 
tin** are generally performed in the aUt 
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him, and extend his benevolence in various ways, 
without being seen by the world, or known by those 
on whom his favours are conferred. 

Virtuous actions are certainly more easily and more 
freely performed in Solitude than in the world. In 
8oUtnde no man blushes at the sight of Virtue, nor 
fears to make her the beloved companion of his 
thoughts, and the sacred motive of his actions : bat 
in the world she drags on an obscure existence, and, 
every where neglected, seems afraid to shew her face. 
The world is the school of vice, and its intercourse 
the most baneful species of education. Men possessed 
of the best inclinations are there surrounded by such 
a multitude of snares, and beset with such a variety 
of dangers, that error is daily unavoidable. Many 
men, who play high and conspicuous characters on 
the theatre of the world, are totally devoid of virtuous 
todinntion*; others with excellently good dispositions, 
are totally incapable of performing any thing great or 
praiseworthy. Before we engage in the hurrying 
business of the day, we are perhaps kind, impartial, 
candid, and virtuous; for then the current of our 
tempers has not been disturbed or contaminated ; 
but it is impossible, even with the greatest vigilance, 
to continue through the day perfect matters of our- 
selves, oppressed as we are with incumbent cares and 
vexations, tortured by a variety of unavoidable dia. 
tractions, and obliged to conform to a thousand dis- 
agreeable and disgusting circumstances. The folly 
therefore of mystic minds was in forgetting that their 
souls was subjected to a body, and aiming, in conse- 
quence of that error, at the highest point of speculative 
virtue. The nature of the human character cannot 
be. changed by living in a hermitage; but the exercise 
of virtue is certainly easier in those situations where 
it Is exposed to the least danger, and then it loses all 
its merit. God created many hermits too weak to 
sure themselves when plunged into the abyss, because 
he- rendered them strong enough not to fall into it. 

I abail here subjoin an excellent obaexvsWotv Vy x 
celebrated Scotch Philosopher: "lttfttue ^toritos 
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cambent on bim to do, hit mind is at : 
leaves the event to Providence. His tri 
heaven, and his record is on high. St 
the approbation of God, and the tot timon 
conscience, he enjoys himself, sad de*| 
nmphs of guilt. In propetttoo aa sech i 

■i . dpies rule yoar heart, yoa will become ! 

o , of the world, and will forbear eosnplaj 

discouragements*" 
The first aim and only end of the Philo 

J; may be fbmad in this Treatise apen 8oliU 

commend this noble independence to the 
mankind. H is not my doctrine thai me 
side in deserts, or sleep like owls in the h< 
I of trees; bat I am undoes to expel from 

the excessive fear which they too freqnen 
of the opinion of the world. 1 would, a 
consistent with their respective stations in 
them independent : I wish them to break 
■, . i fetters of prejudice, to imbibe a jost cent 

vices of society, and to seek occasional!; 
Soiitade, where they may so far enlarge 
of thowcht and notion, as to be able to i 
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ever is dangerous in oar commerce with mankind. 
Perhaps, though virtue may appear, at first sight, to 
contract the bounds of enjoyment, you will find, upon 
reflection, that, in truth, it enlarges them : if it restrain 
the excess of some pleasures, it favours and increases 
others: It precludes yon from none but such as are 
ftfrtmH^ and imaginary, or pernicious and destruc- 
tive. The rich proprietary loves to amuse himself in 
a contemplation of his wealth ; the voluptuary in bis 
entertainments; the man of the world with his friends 
and hb assemblies; bat the truly good man finds bis 
pleasures in the scrupulous discharge of the august 
antics «* life. He sees a new sun shining before him ; 
thinks himself surrounded by a more pure and lively 
splendour; every object is embellished; and he gaily 
porsnes his career. He who penetrates Into the se- 
cret causes of things, who reads In the respectable 
obscarlty of a wise Solitude, will return us public 
thinks. We immediately acquit ourselves more per- 
fectly in business ; we resist with greater ease the temp- 
tattoos of vice ; and we owe all these advantages to 
the pious recollection which Solitude inspires, to our 
separation from mankind, and to an independence of 
the world." 

Liberty, leisure, a quiet conscience, and a retire 
meat from the world, are therefore the surest and 
most infallible means of acquiring a virtuous mind. 
The passions then need no longer be restrained, nor 
the fervour of the imagination damped ; the evils of 
pabUc example lose their effect, and we smile at the 
dangers by which we were before so justly alarmed. 
Donecstio life is then no longer, as in the gay woild, 
a scene of languor and disgust, the field of battle to 
every base and brutal passion, the dwelling-place of 
envy, vexation, and ill-humour: Peace and happi- 
ness Inhabit the bosoms of those who avoid the sources 
of impure delight, and shed their benign and exhila- 
rating influence on all around. He who shuns the 
contaminated circle of vice, who flies from the inso- 
lent behaviour of proud stupidity, or proftpetou* n\\- 
Jmojt, who has discovered the vanity of v*ot\A\v, v ut * 
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nkind : we roast learn to than tbe 
d, without relinquishing oar withes 

: of the virtue we acquire in 8oaV 
n ability to appreciate things ae> 
1 value, without paying any regard 
he multitude. When Rome, after 
; pirates, removed Locallus from 
ay, in order to give.the command 
id resigned by this act the govern* 
! to the discretion of a single men, 
beat his breast as a token of grief 
with the houour, and exclaimed, 
tinaaJly to be Involved in endless 
neb happier should I have been had 
known, or my merits concealed 1 
f in the field of battle! Must my 
levtd from this weight of armour f 
)e from tbe envy that puisnes me, 
re with content and tranquillity to 
rural Sblitnde, with my wife and 
oke truth in the language of dissi- 
ad not yet learned really to esteem 
issessed of ambition and the lust of 
r did he yet contemn that which, 
e republic, every Roman who was 
d, esteemed more than all other 
.ios Curias, the noblest Roman of 
resseQ the sentiments which Pom- 
aving vanquished several warlike 
rhas out of Italy, and enjoyed three 
of a triumph, he retired to his cot- 
r , and there cultivated with his own 
lis little farm, where, when the am- 
e Samnites arrived to offer him a 
;old, he was found, seated in his 
ressing turnips. The noble recluse 
t, and gave tbe ambassadors this an- 
x can bt satisfied with such a supper, 
d; and 1 think it more f>ottou%Uk 
s of it, than to posse** \X mi%e\U* , 
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l .1 ' Instead of palliating remedies, I 

knife and the caustic, search the 
and work an immediate and ra* 

Perpetual banishment, like til 
certainly strengthens the poweri 
ables the sufferer to collect snffi 
his misfortunes. Solitude, iude 
situation to those exiles who ai 
the pleasing sympathies of the 
experience pleasures that were 
from that moment forget those i 
flourishing and prosperous cond 

Brutus, -when he visited the 1 
his.retreat to Mitylene, found h 
est felicities of which human nat 
devoting his time, as before far 
study .of every useful science, 
the example this unexpected sc 
on his return, that it was Brutus 
not Marcellos whom he left bel 
Ins Numidicus had experience* 
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salved rather to perith than behold their country un- 
justly deprived of m much merit : hat this magnan*. 
■Ni R om an, whom no persuasion could induce to do 
wrong, declined to increase the coafasion of the com* 
nttnwealth by encouraging resistance, conceiving it a 
duty he owed to the Jaws, not to suffer any sedition 
u» take plm on bis account. Contenting himself with 
law hsaoceace, and sincerely, lamenting the 
f, ha exclaimed, at Plato had done be- 
i taring Ins distractions of the Athenian common- 
" If the times should mend, 1 shall recover 
i ; if not, it is a happiness to be absent from 
and departed without regret into exile, fully 
of its advantages to a mind incapable of 
repoae except on foreign shores, and which at 
rnnet have been incessantly tortured by the 
hourly sight of a skkly state and an expiring republic 
Pnintaij also, feeling .the same contempt for the 
and manners of the age, voluntarily with- 
from- the corrupted metropolis of the 
Asia htd been defended by his integrity 
ami eo orago against the ruinous and oppressive ex. 
tufftfom of the publicans. These noble and spirited 
ensjrtlons, which ha was prompted to make not only 
from his high sense of justice, but in the honourable 
of the particular duties of bis office, drew 
Urn indignation of the Equestrian Order, and 
the animosity of the faction which supported 
of Martas. They induced the vile and 
Apidus to become the instrument of his 
He was accused of corruption 1 and, as 
the anlhovaand abettors of this false accusation sat as 
on hie trial, RutUiua, the moat innocent and 
dlben of the republic, was of course con- 
I ; for, indeed, he scarcely condescended to de- 
fend the cause. Seeking an asylum in the East, this 
wuty respectable Roman, whose merits were not only 
cvnriooked, but traduced, by his ungrateful country, 
was every where received with profound veneration 
and smouuumed appiaase. He bad. however, YMfote 
nW sunn of his adla expired, an opportunity of «x- 
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been publicly proclaimed, « 

Country" who bad panned I 

daunted perseverance, in defian 

of ' a desperate faction, and tl 

of hired assassins, sank into . 

Aider a sentence of exile. X 

atftulion had long been impair* 

jg» and fatigue; and the terrors . 

*»■ pressed his mind, that he lost al 

came, from the deep melancholy 

Mm, totally incapable of adopt! 

i pursuing spirited measures. B 

* manly conduct he disgraced an 

Tidence intended to render his | 

J determined where 1o go, or whs 

1 wlln effeminate sighs and childis 
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gratitude would be effaced by the contempt and 
on to which a benefactor, whom he had shame- 
abandoned, thus meanly exposed his character. 
is himself, whose mind was bent on magnificence 
money, and who, by his temporizing talents, 
ivoured to preserve the friendship of all parties 
tut enlisting in any, blushed for the nnmanly 
ict of, Cicero ; and, in the censorial style of Cato, 
d of 4»is own plausible dialect, severely re- 
bed him for continuing so meanly attached to 
>rmer fortunes. Solitude had no influence over 
ad so weak and depressed .as to turn the worst 
t every object to its view. He died, however, 
greater heroism than he lived, " Approach, old 
tr r? cried he, from his Utter, to Popilius Lcenas, 
rmer client and present murderer, "and, if you 
the courage, take my life.** 
beae instances," says Lord Bolingbroke, " shew, 
1% a change of place, simply considered, can 
r no man unhappy ; so the other evils wlklch 
ejected to exile, either cannot happen to wise 
rfrtuous men, or, if they do happen to them, 
>t render them miserable. Stones are hafd, and 
of ice are cold, and all who feel them feel 
; but the good or the bad events which fortune 
i upon us, are felt according to- the qualities that 
lot they, possess. They are in themselves in- 
snt and common accidents, and they acquire 
;th by* nothing but our vice or our weakness, 
ne can dispense neither felicity nor infelicity, 
i we co-operate with her. Few men who 
shappy under the low of an estate, would be 
r in the possession of it ; and those who deserve 
joy the advantages which exile takes away, 
not be unhappy when they are deprived of 

exile, however, cannot hope to see his days 
quietly away in rural delights and philosophic 

g, except he has conscientiously discharged those 
which he owed to the world, mhV gnea'taat. 

le of rectitude to future a&eft, Nrtftdx tn«rs 
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71m levity of youth, by this communion large and 
high, will be repressed, and the depression which 
sometimes accompanies old age entirely removed. 
An unceasing racceasion of gay hopes, fond desires, 
ardent wishes, high delights, and unfounded fancies, 
form the character of our early years; but those 
which follow are marked with melancholy and in* 
creesisg sorrows. A mind, however, that is invi- 
gorated by observation and experience, remains 
AaenUesa and unmoved, amidst both the prosperities 
> Msd adversities of life. He who is no longer forced 
to exert Mi powers, tad who, at an early period of 
Me Use, has well studied the manners of men, will 
rniiplalii very little of the Ingratitude with which his 
favours and anxieties have been requited* All he 
auks Is, that the world will let him alone *-and having 
• tJsoroo fli knowledge, not only of his own character 
Wt of mankind, he hi enabled to enjoy .the comforts 
of wpose • 

ft hi lately remarked by a celebrated German, that 
there ere potkteal as well as religious Carthusians, 
usmI that both orders are sometimes composed of most 
excellent and pious enaracters. " It is," says this 
atfhnwabfc* writer, " fas the deepest and most seques- 
tered recesses of forests that we meet with the peace* 
ruJ sage, the calm observer,' the friend of truth, and 
the lover of Ms country, who renders himself beloved 
by Ms wisdom, revered for his knowledge, respected 
for Mi vuradty, and adored for his benevolence ; 
Vffcntt eooftdence and friendship every one is anxious 
so gram ; and who excites admiration by the eloquence 
of Ms conversation, and esteem by the virtue of his 
•, while be raises wonder by the obscurity of 
i, and* the mode of his existence. The giddy 
neMtode sortett him to relinquish his Solitude, and 
seat himself on the throne ; but they perceive in- 
scribed on his forehead, beaming with sacred fire, 
Odi profanvm vulgus et arc to ; and, instead of 
being Ml seducers, become Ms disciples.** But, alas I 
oats oMraordinsry character, whom I saw ten* Tjtw% 
*go lm Wetenvfk, who inspired me wVtti ftftoX t«- 
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Which at length became so acute, that he frequently 
*nved wildly, or fainted away nnder the excess of hfc 
pains. 

It is observed by one of oar refined critics, that 
-"* all Rousseau wrote daring hit old age if the effect 
of madness." " Yes," replied his fair friend, with 
truth, M bat he raved to pleasantly, that we 
delighted to ran mad with him." 
Thm mind becomes more disposed to seek Its 
"* Guardian Angel and its God," the nearer it ap- 
proaches the confines of mortality. When the ardent 
ftra of youth it extinguished, and the meridian heat 
of life's abort day subsides into the soft tranquillity 
and refreshing quietude of its evening, we feel the 
Important necessity of devoting some few hours to 
pioaa meditation before we close oar eyes in endless 
night; and the very idea of being able, to possess this 
Interval of holy leisure, and to hold this sacred com- 
manijon with God, recreates the mind, like the ap- 
proach of spring after a dull, a dreary, and a distress- 
ing winter. 

Petrarch scarcely perceived the approaches of old 
age. By constant activity he contrived to render 
retirement always happy, and year after year rolled 
unpercerved away in pleasures and tranquillity. Seated 
in a verdant arbour in the vicinity of a Carthusian 
monastery, about three miles from Milan, he wrote 
to his friend Settimo with a simplicity of heart un- 
known in modern tiroes. " Like a wearied traveller, 
X in cr e ase' my pace in proportion as I approach the 
end of my Journey. 1 pass my days and nights in 
reading and writing: these agreeable occupations 
alssrnalely relieve each other, and are the only sources 
from whence I derive my pleasures. I lie awake 
and think, and divert my mind by every means in 
my power ; and my ardour increases as new difficul- 
ties arise. Novelties incite, and obstacles sharpen, 
my resistance. The labours I endure are certain, 
lor my hand is tired of holding my pen : but whether 
I shall reap the harvest of my toils 1 cannot leVV. \ 
am MoxhoM to transmit my name to posterity *. \ra\ \t 
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mind, and that be had very Improperly 
his duties, by discovering in fail Oon/tt- 
loral defects and vicious inclination* of 
" Sneh a work written by a man of vb> 
ie, "would render him an object of ab- 
ut RooMeaa, whose writings are calcu- 
tiTmte the wicked, proves, by his story of 

VoU, that he possesses a heart of toe 
u It is- evident, from many passages in 
ion, that it was vanity alone which guided 
d from many others, that he felt himself 
s was disclosing falsehood's. There ie 
host, thronghoet the work, that bears the 
nth; and all it informs us of is, that 

Warens was the original from which he* 
haracter of Julia. These nnjosUy cele> 
fusions contain, generally speaking, a 

fine words, and bat very few good 
f, instead of rejecting every opportunity 
I himself in life, be had engaged in some 
profession, he might have been more 

world than he has been by the publica. 
angeroos writings." 

operable criticism upon Rousseau merits 
; for, in my opinion, it is the only one 
The Confessions of Rousseau il a work 
t proper for the eye of youth ; but to me 
me of the most remarkable philosophic 
that the present age has produced. The 
d enchanting colours in which it is writ- 
least merits. The most distant posterity 
with rapture, without inquiring what age 
le author had attained when he gave to 
is last proof of his sincerity, 
ever advanced, to capable of enjoying 
e. A virtuous old man passes his days 

gaiety, and receives, in the happiness 
m the benedictions of all around him, 
rd for the rectitude and integrity of bis 
>r the mind reviews with Joyful te&itife 
mnble and self-approving tra&utftonv* 
I 
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Divine Nature Alls the heart with religiom devotion ; 
and the sublime effect of religion is tranquillity. 
When the mind it oooe toadied with the tree precepts 
of oar holy religion, the vanities of the world lose 
their charms, and the bosom feels the miseries and 
jonnenta of humanity with diminished anguish. All 
around ia calm and quiet. The tamvltooos din of 
locaety appears like thunder rolling at a dista'nee t and 
the psoas reclase joyfully exclaims, in the words of 

he poet, 

o 

« Blest be that hand divine, which gently laid 
My heart at rest beneath this humble shed, 
The world's a stately .bark on dang'rous seas, 
With pleasure seen, bat boarded at our peril : 
Here, on a single plank, thrown safe ashore, 
I bear the tumult of the distant throng, 
As mat of seas remote, or dying storms ; 
And meditate on scenes moie silent still ; 
Farsne my theme, and fight the fear or Death. 
Here, like a shepherd gating from his hut, 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his staff, 
Eager Ambition's fiery chase 1 see; 
I see the circling hunt of noisy men 
Burst law's enclosure, leap the mounds of right, 
Pursuing and pursu'd, each other's prey, 
As wolves for rapine : as the fox for wiles ; 
Till Death, that mighty hunter, earths toem all." 

When Addison perceived that be was given over by 
his physicians, and felt his end approaching, he sent 
for Lord Warwick, a young man of very inegular 
life and loose opinions, whom be had diligently bnt 
rainly endeavoured to reclaim, but who by no inesn» 
wanted respect for the person of his preceptor, and 
was ftnTJ^ir of the loss be was about to sustain. 
When he entered the chamber of bis dying friend, 
Addison, who was extremely feeble, and whose life 
at that moment hung quivering on his lips, ob%e.TN«<\ 
a profound titeace. The youth, after a \ottfc wsA 
earth/ pause, at length said, in low and \TeTnto\V»t 
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nd dear iky mty afford him, than at his 

pily eluded peek a majtitude of dangers. 

i conwented to God in Solitade, are not < 

Ms important, bat when we are habituated j . J 

r communion, the happiest of ©nr Uvea. „■ *, 

we silently derate our thoughts toward* 
utborof oor being, we recur to a coateav 
mrselves ; and being rendered sensible of 
approach, not only in Idea, bat in reality, , >!■ 

of eternal felkity, we retire, without re- ;■ : - jj, 

the noisy mnitkode of the world. A phi. ^\i 

ew and complete knowledge of the natnre i- >|: 

dea ereep by degreea vpon the mind ; we '■ : . >y 

oar character! with greater severity; feel i f? f | 

ibled force the neeeaaity of a reformation; £:\ 

with mbttantial effect on the glorious end ' f 

we were created. Comdoaa that human 
i acceptable to the Almighty mind only in 
. as they are prompted by motives of the 
ne, men ought benevolently to suppose that , 

i work springs from an untainted source, TV 

formed merely for the benefit of mankind ; Jl - 2 

i actions are exposed to the influence of a 'f 

' secondary causes, and cannot always be i 

production of an unbiassed heart. Good 
iwever, from whatever motive they arise, 
itvey a certain satisfaction and complacency 
odT Bat. when the real merit of the per- 
to be actually investigated, the inquiry mast 
•, whether the mind was not actuated by -^ > 

ews, by the hope of gratifying a momentary 
>y the feelings of self-love, rather than try 
tthies of brotherly affection f and these subtle ( 

<rtant questions are certainly discussed with 
utiny, and the motives of the heart explored * - 

loped with greater sincerity, during those '.( 

ten we are alone before God than in any ■ - 

tation. i 

Safety dwells » ':; 

» /hwn multitude. The world's % Mtatik. 
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Few are the faults we flatter when ah 
Vice sinks in her allurements; is ungi 
And looks, like other objects, black b 
Night is fair Virtue's immemorial friei 
By night the atheist half believes a Gk 

Firm and nntainted virtue, indeed, e 
easily and efficaciously acquired, as by f 
precepts of Christianity in the bowers 
Religion refines our moral sentiment*, dl 
J£" heart from every vain desire, renders 

under misfortunes, humble in the prese 
and steady in the society of men. A t 
the practice of every virtue, affords as a 
for all the hours we have consecrated i 
and enables us in the silence of Solitude 
pure hands and chaste hearts in pious i 
| our. Almighty Father 1 

. How " low, flat, stale, and unprofita] 
the uses of this world," when the mind, 
i ing beyond this lower sphere, indulges t 

') the pleasures which result from a life c 

and virtue may be faintly analagous to 
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although they agreeably flatter ov imaginations, thed 
art present bat a glimmering light upon this awful sub- 
ject, and mast continue, like dreamt and visions of 
the mind,, until the clouds and thick darkness which 
anrroamd the tomb of mortality no longer obscure the 
fek^o* ^dories of evedsntioglMe; until the veil shall 
be rant a su n der , and the Etomal ■hall repeal those 
thhBga which no eye hath aeen v no. ear hath heard, 
an4 wldoh. paauta all uanuiitaiidiBg. For I acknow- 
ledge, with awsni r e ver e nc e, and silent eabwJssioo, 
that tbeknowledge of eternity is to the tnvnan Intel- 
loot like that which the ookwr of crimson appeared 
to bo In the mind of a Umd man, who compared it 
to thn sound of a trumpet. I cannot, however, con- 
catvn, that n notion mote comfortable eaa be enter- 
tained, than that eternity promises a constant and un- 
interrupted tranquillity ; although I am perfectly con- 
scfioeu that It is impossible to form an adequate idea 
of the nntare of that enjoyment which Is produced 
by n happiness without end. An everlasting tranquil- 
ity is, In my imagination, the highest possible felicity, 
b ecaa s e I know of no felicity upon earth higher than 
that which a peaceful mind and contented heart af- 
ford. 

Since, therefore, internal and external tranquillity 
la, npon earth, an incontestible commencement of bea- 
titnde, It may be extremely useful to believe, that a 
rational and qualified seclusion from the tumults of 
the world may so highly rectify the faculties of the 
human tool, as to enable us to acquire in "blissful 
Solitude* the elements of that happiness we expect 
to enjoy in the world to come. 

He Is the happy man, whose life e'en now, 
Shews somewhat of that happier life to come : 
Who, doom'd to an obscure but tranquil state, 
Is pleasM with it, and, were he free to choose 
Would make his fate his choice: whom peace, the 

fruit . 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 
"Prepare for bapplneu j bespeak him one 
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OR, THE 

US INFLUENCE OF A TOTAL SE- 
CLUSION FROM SOCIETY ' 
UPON THE 

D AND THE HEART. 



CHAP. I. 
Introduction. 
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)E, in its strict and literal acceptation, is 
unfriendly to the happiness, and foreign to ' * ■ V 

•f mankind. An inclination to exercise the k ■ j 

eech, to interchange the sentiments of the 
lnlge the affections of the heart, and to re- t • 

elves, while they bestow on others, a kind * 'i 

id support, drives men, by an ever active, 1 ■ 

irresistible impulse, from Solitude to so* 
teaches' them that the highest temporal 
r are capable of enjoying, mast be sought 
able anion of the sexes, and in a friendly 
with their fellow-creatures. Ttie pro* 
Auctions of reason, the highest flights of 
inest sensibilities of the heart, the happiest 
of science, and the most valuable produc- 
are feebly felt, and imperfectly enjoyed, in > 

id cheerless region of Solitude. It is not 
less rock, or to the passing gale, that we 
toriiy communicate our pleasures and onr , ■ 

i heavy sighs which incessantly transpire 
scant bosoms of the solitary hermit and 
lisanthropist, indicate the absence of those 
ts which erer accompany congenial tftnW * N 

wtual affection. The soul sinks untax * 
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Who give each appetite too loose a rein, 
Ptuh all enjoyment to the verge of pain ; 
Impetuous follow where the Passions call, 
And live in rapture, or not live at all ; n 

ill, instead of lasting and satisfactory fruition, meet 
aly with sorrowful disappointment. This mode of 
•eking society is not a rational indulgence of that 
atnral passion which Heaven, in its benevolence to 
tan, has planted in the human heart ; bat merely a 
.ctitiooa desire, an habitual pruriency, produced by 
istless leisure, and encouraged by vanity and dis*t< 
ation. Social happiness, true and essential social 
appiness, resides* only in the bosom of love and in 
se arms of friendship : and can only be really en- 
yyed by congenial hearts and kindred minds, in the 
omestic bowers of privacy and retirement. Affec- 
onate intercourse produces an inexhaustible fund of 
slight. It is the perennial sunshine'of the mind, 
ftth what extreme anxiety do we all endeavour to 
nd an amiable being with whom we may form a 
mder tie and close attachment, who may inspire 
s with unfading bliss, and receive increase of happi- 
ass from our endearments and attention! How 
reatly do such connexions increase the kind and 
eaevolent dispositions of the heart I and bow greatly 
q aoch dispositions, while they lead the mind to the 
njoyment of domestic happiness awaken all the 
ktoea, and -call forth the best and strongest energies 
f the soul I Deprived of the chaste and endearing 
rmpalhtos of love and friendship, the species sink into 
poos sensuality fr mute indifference, neglect the im- 
aiovcmtfnt of their faculties, and renounce al| anxiety 
o please; bat incited by these propensities, the sexes 
BQtually exert their powers, cultivate their talents, 
all every intellectual energy into action ; and, by en- 
leavouring to promote each other's happiness, mora- 
lly secure their own. 

" As bees mixM nectar draw from fragrant flowm, 
So man Urom friendship wisdom and deUgjut \ 
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The present age, however, is not likely to produce 
any tech unnatural characters, for the manners of 
• whole world, and particularly of Europe, were 
rver, perhaps, more disposed to company. The 
ge for puWic entertainment* seems to have infected 
I the classes of society. The' pleasures of private 
Te seem to be held in universal detestation and con- 
snpt ; opprobrious epithets defame the humble en- 
lyments of domestic love ; and those whose hours 
re not consumed in unmeaning visits, or unsocial 
artSes, are regarded as censors of ( the common con- 
act of the world, or as enemies to their fellow<rea- 
ires : but although mankind appear so extremely 
octal, they certainly were never less friendly and af- 
ectionate. Neither rank, nor sex, nor age, is free 
rom this pernicious habit. Infants, before they can 
veil lisp the rudiments of speech, are initiated into 
he idle ceremonies awl parade .of company ; and can 
careely meet their pareuts or their playmates with- 
out being obliged to perform a punctilious salutation. 
Formal card-parties, and petty treats, engross the 
toe that should be devoted to healthful exercise and 
manly recreation. The manners of the metropolis 
ire imitated with inferior splendour, but with greater 
absurdity, in the country : every village has its routs 
and its assemblies, in which the curled darlings of the 
place blaze forth in feathered lustre and awkward 
magnificence; and while the charming simplicity of 
one sex is destroyed by affectation, the honest virtues 
of the other by dissolute gallantry, and the passions 
of both inflamed by vicious and indecent mirth, the 
grave elders of the districts are trying their tempers 
and impoverishing their parses at sixpenny whist and 
cassino. 

"••.,••• All deem 
One moment nnamuVd a misery 
Hot made for feeble man ; all call aloud 
For every bauble drivell'd o'er by sense, 
Jfor rattles and conceits of every cast, 
For cbtag0 of follies, and relays of Jovi, 
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Ice the purchase ; few the price will pay : 
this makes friends such miracle* below. 

vearied pleasurist, ainking voder the weight 
ays upon bis spirits, flies to scenes of public 
nt private splendour, in fond, but Tain expec- 
that they will dispel his discontent, and recre- 
mind; but he finds, alasl that the fancied aiy- 
fords him no rest. The ever-craving appetite 
time grows by what it feeds on ; and the worm, 
levoured his delight amidst the sylvan scenery 
nde, still accompanies him to crowded halls of 
* and festivity. While he eagerly embraces 
tbject that promises to topply the direful ▼•> 
it bis mind, be exhausts Us remaining strength ; 
a the wound he is so anxiously endeavouring 
; and by too eagerly grasping at the phantom 
e, loses, perhaps for ever, the substantial power 
g happy. 

, whose minds are capable of higher enjoy* 
always feel these perturbed sensations, when, 
3 into a fashionable party, they find nothing to 
curiosity, or interest their feelings; and where 
« pestered by the frivolous importunities of 
or whom they cannot entertain cither friend- 
esteem. HOw, indeed, is it possible for a sen- 
tind to feel the slightest approbation, when a 
lb, enamoured of his own eloquence, and swoln 
e pride of self-conceited merit, tires, by bis kv 
u nonsense, all around him f 
great Leibnits was observed by his servant fre- 
r to .take notes while he sat at church ; and the 
ic very rationally conceived that be was mak- 
ervations on the subject of the sermon: but it 
8 consistent with the character of this philoso- 
o conclude, that he was indulging the powers 
>wn capacious and excursive mind, when those 
preacher ceased to interest him. Thus it bap- 
hat while the multitude are driven from Soil 
society, by being tired of them«e\vti, tattt 
>e, god (Me not a few, who teak TtJtac* V* 
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positions; and every how 

equal indifference and disco 

The pleasures of society, 

are attended with inch nnl 

dons consequences, to men 
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t To all those, indeed, whom Vi« 

guilt, and whose bosoms ane stain; 
remorse, Solitude is doubly terril 
from its shades to scenes of work 
hope of being able to silence die 1 
▼lolatied conscience, 'in the tnmnlti 
attempt I 

" Guilt is toe source of Sorrow I 
L< Th' avenging fiend that follows tl 

With whips and stings. The blest 
But rest in everlasting peaee of r 
And find the height of all their be 

Solitude, indeed, as well as rell 
presented la such dbmal, disagi 
f those who were incapable of tasl 

enjoying its advantages, that man 
from all their schemes of happines 
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' ? ' ' ." he hopes te enjoy when he 

J ": shore! Even kings grow wc 
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AD, in short, feel less delight ii 
of worldly pursuits, -however 
they may be, than In the Idea 
relinquish them, and retire to 
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The world forgetting by tb 

1 The restless and ambitions F 
and tranquillity would be the 1 
enterprising conquests. Fred 
vered, perhaps unintentional! 
satisfactory the Idea of tranqa 
what, immediately after he hat 
Important victory, he exdaime 
M Ob that my anxieties may i 
emperor Joseph also dlsplayec 
this passion for tranquillity and 
asking the famous German p< 
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These Instances of resignation and retirement, to 
which many others might have been added, suffi- 
ciently prove, that a desire to Jive in free leisure, 
independent of the mtnints of society, Is one of toe 
most powerful affections «»f toe human niind ; and 
that a*4hiKie, Judiciously and rationally employed, 
amply compensates ail that is saciiteed for the pur- 
pose of enjoying it. 

Bat there are many other sources from whence an 
aotl^oeial <1L position may arise, which merit consi- 
deration. That tin IMc malady, Hut hypochondria, 
frequently renders the unhappy sufferer, not only 
averse to society in genet *l, but even fearful of 
meeting an human beiog; and the Mill more dreadful 
malady, m tvottudetl heart, increa-ea our antipathy 
to manhii*d. Tlte fiar of um. -un cd calumny also 
sometimes drives weak and <Uj«cud minds into 
the imaginary thelter of oWscuri'y ; and even strong 
and honest characters, prone to di-ttobe their real 
sentiments, are d isolated at Uic world, from aeon. 
sdonsne»s of its beins; unable to listen temperately 
to the voice of truth. J I e .obMin*cy with which 
mankind, persist in haMtn.d errois, and the vio- 
lence with which they induce inveieiate passions, 
a deep regiet f6V tltt-ir follies, and iLe horror which 
their vices create, drive ns frequently .from their 
presence. 'J he love < »" science, a fondness for the 
arts, and an attachment to te immortal works of 
genius, induce, I trust, not a few to neglect all "anxiety 
to learn the common news of the day, and keep 
them in some calm, sequestered retreat, far from the 
unmeaning manners of the noisy world, improving 
the genuine feelings of their hearts, and storing their 
minds with the principles of true philosophy. There 
are others, though I fear they ate few, who, impressed 
by a strong sense of the dudes of Religion, and 
feeling how incompatible with their practice are most, 
If not all, the factitious joys of social Hie, retire from 
the corrupted scene, to contemplate, in sacred privacy , 
the attribute* of a Being unalterably pare, an<\ \xtfv- 
nHelygood; to impress upon their minds so ttrort^ * 
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> spirit take* the lonely grove: 
visits all the syh 
remote, a 

head, serene tod shorn of 
e tod there the gUmnwrteg thro* the (mm 
lore awful darkness. . 

lUiaibUfranieUtotaUyanstruBg, and that 
incapable of beating la any pleasant eeeV 
be feelinga of bit eeoJthfal friends, be 
o sorrowful decay. Every object trend 
i to be at enmity with Ha fesHegs, and 
wless and discoloured to bit dko r de red 
gentle voice of pity grates bit eara with 
lollow sounds, and teems to reproach Una 
ing tonea. Stricken by this dreadful ma- 
amentable effect* of which . e creel end 
rorld too often ridkale and d esp i s e, and 
leering open the woead it bee oo cas soac d, 
. spirit flies from every scene of social joy 
ing pleasure, seeks, as e sole reeoerce* to 
rows in solitary seclusion, and awaits, to 
iterance, the stroke of death 1 . 

nek deer, with some deep wound opprese'd, 
m to die, the arrow in his breast; 
d in shades, and wasting day by day, 
deeds, and pants his life away, 

neons opinions, perverse dkpositions,. and 
pcetadices of the world, are sometimes the 
cb induce men to retire from society, and 
ilitude the enjoyments of innocence and 
relets of a commerce with those for wboav 
Dtertaln no esteem, their mrods hattrally 
tarda those seeaea In which their feneji 
/airest Arms of fettdty. H%, \uuejm* 
and indepaadetU ■ptrtt to teaaVteA Me fw- 
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e noble prodedions of snporior latnaasj, >» 
td vigorous flights of faery, the briOlaat 'j, 
f a sabliine t—&mtkm, and the refined i.' 
teehert, m fancied eoncetts or wild den. J 
e who examine them by e better standard j, 
f fashion or common taste, fly willi dethjat. . 
a of envy, however, aUbengbjlt-is perpe- ^ 
he existence of the passion, Is only tranat- 
ihe objects of its tyranny ; and tan merit <■ 
fallen the victim of Ms rage, Is frrqeently K-; 
le baud of Troth, and placed on the tar sac It 
ipplaase. ■ A production ef genius, how- \i 
n of its anther were deafened, daring Us jj" 
i ciamunre of calumny, and hisses of igao- ft 
* viewed with impartiality when he toes, t 
i by lite acclamations of ingenloaf applause, f 
oh which the life of a great and good man 
lly easti og on hh mean and degenerate con- 
's is silenced by his death. He is remem- jf,» 
r in die character -of his work*; and bis 
tvt.« with the kaceessive generations, which 
uats .-.imI opinions contribate to enli gh ten 
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II merit, as its shade, persne ; 
a shallow, proves the sobstance troe : 
rfd wil, like Sol edips'd, makes known ' • 

•sing bodj's greatness, not its own. 1 ' 

st the ton too powerful beams displays, j 

np vapours which obscure lis rays; 
those clouds at last adorn its way, 1 . 

iew glories, and augment the day. 

ury of tlie celebrated English philosopher, 

se, affords, pet haps, a stronger Instance of 

o to which wit and learning are exposed 

malicioas shafts of envy, ignorance, and 

, than that of any other aathor. The tax, |- 

comraon to anthers of every description, ., { 

Hientijr /Wis the heaviest on the Ua>*t\ • > 

if profound philosopher and eVegjaBAVVs. 



ever, I confess, discouraged; 
that time been breaking o 
England, I bad certainly re 
town in the former kingdom 
and never more returned to 
aa this scheme was not now 
sequent volume wat cousi 
solved to pick up courage ai 
this interval, he published, 
History of Religion, alon 
pieces ; but its public entry 
cept only that Dr. Hard wr« 
with all the illiberal petulai 
riiity of the Warburtonian 
years after the /all of the fit 
the second volume of his 
period from the death of CI 
volution. This pen or mane 
displetaure to the whigs, a 
It not only roae itself, but I 
j# fortunate brother. " But tl 
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onceming the Principles of Morals, 

the other part of his Treatise on Human 

st anew ; and be flattered himself, from , J 

ts he received from his bookseller, and 

tilings of Dr. Warburton, that his works « i' 

ning to be esteemed In good company* 

. by these symptoms of a rising reputation, } 

d, in the year 1758, at Edinburgh, where 

sd, his Political Discourses, which met ' : , 

success; bat, on publishing, in the same Vii 

ndon, bis Inquiry concerning the Prin* J ■ . ^ 

f orals, which, in his own opinion, was, ,'.^ 

itings, historical, philosophical, or literary, 

ly the best, it came, to use his own words, if" [ 

and unobserved into the world." In the 

the Faculty of Advocates chose him their 

n office from which he received little or 

mt, but which gave him the command of 

ary. He formed, about this period, the *Mf ; 

log the History of £ngland ; but, being .'< J! 

nth the notion of continuing a narrative 

»riod of seventeen hundred years, he com- 

h the accession of the House of Stuart; 

hen he thought the misrepresentation of 

u chiefly to take place ; and he acknow. 

le was extremely sanguine in his expecta- 

success of this work'. " I thought," says 

was the only historian that had at once 

esent power, interest, and authority, and 

popular prejudices; and, as the subject 

» every capacity, I expected proportional 

rat miserable was my disappointment; 

ed by the cry of reproach, disapproba- 

<.n detestation. English, Scotch, and Irish, 

»ry, churchman and sectary, freethinker 

1st, patriot and courtier, united in their 

the man who had presumed to shed the .^l 

r for the fate of Charles the First, and ■ j 

Strafford ;' and 1 , after the first ebullitions ; H 

were orer, what was still more morttij- >■ 

teemed to flak into oblivion. KLr.'M&» 
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callous against the impression of public folly, and con- 
tinued very peaceably and contentedly in hi* retreat at 
Sdinborgh, to finish, is two volume*, the more early 
part of the English History, which he gave to the public 
In 1761, with tolerable, and with bat tolerable success. 
' Thla Is the meranctaoly history of the literary career 
•f the cel ebrat ed Heme, as appears from the short 
Be made of his own lift, while he calmly 
I, ander an incarable disorder* the moment of 
approaching dissolution : a work which proclaims the 
mildness, the modesty, and the resignation of his tern- 
par, as clearly as his other works demonstrate the 
power and extent of his mind. The history, indeed, 
'of every man, who attempts to destroy the reigning 
prafadfcea, or correct the prevailing errors, of bis age 
t eoamtry, is nearly the same. He who has the 
to see objects of any description with 
perspicacity than bis contemporaries, and pre 
to disseminate his superior knowledge, by the 
1 publication of his opinions, sets himself up 
as • common mark for the shafts of envy and resent- 
aaaqt to pierce, and seldom escapes from being charged 
with wicked designs against the interest of mankind. 
A writer, whatever his character, station, or talents 
ty be, will find tiiat he has a host of malevolent in- 
ready to seise every opportunity of gratifying 
their humbled pride, by attempting to level his su- 
perior merits, and snbdae bis lising fame. Even the 
compassion <te few, who are ever ready to famish 
food to the hangry, clothing to the naked, and conso- 
lation to the afflicted, seldom feel any otlter sensation 
than that of Jealousy, on beholding the wreath of 
merit placed on the brows of a deserviug rival. The 
Xpbesians, with republican pride, being unable to en- 
dare the reproach which they felt from the pre-emi- 
nency of any iittHvidnal, banithed, to some other 
state, the citizen who presunud to. excel the gene- 
rality of his countrymen. It wonkl be, in some mea- 
sure, adopting this egregious and tyrannical folly, 
were I to exhort the man whose mer\U VcxyawoA 
those who are bit equal In rank, or sAaldou, Va\*t«& 
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He pitied man. Of right and wrong he taught 

Troths as renn'd at ever Athens heard ; 

And, strange to tell I he practis'ri what he preach'd. 

Skill'd in the Passions, how to cheek their sway 

He knew, as far as Reason can control 

The lawless powers. 

Let not the man, whose exalted mind, improved 
j study and observation, surveys with a discrimi- 
ating eye the moral depravities and mental weak- 
eases of human. nature, submit to treat bis envious 
sfsriors with inveterate anger, and undistinguishing 
svenge. Their envy is a trraote of approbation to 
la greatness. Let him look with the gentle eye of 
ity upon those who err rather from the wicked sug- 
estioms of others, than from the malevolence of their 
>wo, hearts: let him not confoond the weak and in- 
beent reptile with the scorpion and the viper: let 
!m listen, without emotion, to the malignant bark- 
sgs and envious hissings that every where attend the 
aotsteps of traoscendant merit: let him disregard, 
rith philosophic dignity, the senseless clamours of 
nose noisy adversaries, who are blinded by prejo- 
ice, and deaf to the arguments of sense and reason : 
et him rather, by a mild and forbearing temper, en> 
leavour to make some impression on their hearts; 
nd if he should find their bosoms susceptible, he may 
ope in time to convince them of their errors, and, 
rithnut violence, or compulsion, bring back their de- 
aded understandings to a sense of troth, and the prac- 
ice of virtue : but, if experience convince him that 
very endeavour to reform them is fruitless and vain, 
st him— 

Neglect the grumblers of an envious age, 
Vapid in spleen, or brisk in frothy rage ; 
Critics, who, ere tbey understand, defame ; 
And seeming friends, who only do not blame; 
And puppet prattlers, whose unconscious throat 
Transmits what the pert witling prompts by rote : 
Let him neglect this blind and babb\ta% cc<v«&, 
T* enjoy the favour of the wise and «,o<A% 



tnat 1 saw ivieausa s serpents wreaining u 
folds among the black and matted locks 
shevelled hair : while his red and fiery c 
like malignant meteors throogh the obscu 
impending eye-brows. Mischief was his * 
his greatest luxury, and his highest joy. 
discord among his neighbours, and to tea 
closing wounds of misery, was his only < 
His residence was the resort of the disorde 
ceptacle of the vicious, and the asylum of 
... r Collecting around him the turbulent and dl 

r. ■ of every description, be became the patro 

tice, the persecutor of virtue, the protector 
the perpetrator of malice, the inventor of 
propagator of calumny, and the zealous cl 
cruelty and revenge ; directing, with mail 
the barbed shafts of his adherents equally 
comforts of private peace and the blessing) 
F tranquillity. The bent and inclination of 

had been so aggravated and confirmed by 
ti plying villanies of his life," that it was 
< ' . for him to refrain one moment from the ] 

them, without feeling uneasiness and discoi 
he never appeared perfectly happy, bat i 
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KMitton, and want of judgment in hii choice of 
ids. He never discovered that he wai giving 
y hte all to wolves and ravens. Whilst these val- 
i were preying on his liver, he thought them his 
friends, and that they fed upon him out of pare 
and affection. After they had gnawed him all 
d, ate his bones bare, and whilst there was any 
•ow in them, sacked it carefully oat, they left 
eat down to .the roots and withered ; and so far 

relieving him, or assisting him in their tarns, 
d not so mach as know or look apon him* This 
\ him tarn a common labourer ; and, dressed in 
Kin garment, he tilled the earth for hire ; ashamed 
lew himself in the city, and venting his rage 
i*t the ingratitude of those who, enriched, as they 
teen, by him, now proudly passed along without 
ing bim. Bat although such a character is not 
i despised and neglected, no provocation, how* 
great, can justify the violent and excessive in* 
yes which be profanely bellowed forth from the 
,111 of Hymettus : " This spot of earth shall be my 
habitation while I live ; and when I am dead, 
cpulehre. From this time forth, it Is my fixed 
atlon to have no commerce or connexion with 
clnd ; bat to despise them, and avoid it. I will 
no regard to acquaintance, friendship, pity, or 
Msaion. To pity the distressed, or to relieve the 
eat, I shall consider as a weakness ; nay, as a 
b ; my life, like that of the beasts of the field, 
be spent in solitude ; and Timon alone shall be 
►n's friend. I will treat all besides as enemies 
betrayers. To converse with them were profa* 
n I to herd with them, impiety I Aecarsed be 
ay that brings them to my sight! I will look 

■isa, in short, as no more than so many statues 
•am or stone ; will make no trace, have no con- 
Mi with them. My retreat shall be the boundary 
parate as for ever. Relations, friends, and conn* 
ire empty names, respected by fools alone. Let 
>n only be rich, and despise all the wor\&ta\&%« 
rrlog idle pnUe and odious flalteTy ,h« thaVWft 
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Of fancy neither lessen nor enlarge 
The images of things, bat paint, in all 
Their genuine hues, the features whic 
Tn nature, there opinions will be trm 
And action right 

.' It is, indeed, not the least of those 

which humane and generous characters d 
litude, that by enabling them to form a ji 
timateof men and things it becomes the 
against misanthropy. The deformed ft 
\.. ■ being out of their view, and seldom in 

plation, they regard the vicious with ai 
and while they are endeavouring to cor 
defects, they are taught to treat the del 
with candour, to observe their virtnes 
and their vices without rancour. The 
tellectual faculties of the soul are invigi 
, larged by the habits of reflection whi 

creates. Its benign influence, indeed 
knowledge^ not only by philosophers, 
roes, but by all who, endeavouring, by 
of genius, and the exercise of beuevol 
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a latent paths, unmark'd by vulgar aye, 

re who wlah to pass unheeded by f 

ealm Retirement's tacred pieasarei mow*, i ' 

or contemplative, or friend they lore : <« 

. by spleen or contemplation led, 

r ambitions giddy heights to tread ; 

>t Inglorious spend their peaceful day, 

Science, lovely star! directs their way f 

here not something good from each at these t 

ful product from the man of ease f 

all the muse no social merit boattf 

her Tigils to the pablic tost f ^ 

lisy pride may scorn her silent toil, .\-J 

e the fruits which bleu her happy soil x " : H 

jvery plant of useful produce grows, 

Science springs, and there Instruction flows | 

rue Philosophy erects her school, . 

plans her problems, and there .forms her ' 

every seed of every heart began, / \ 

U mat eases life and brightens man. 



i 



xJern Julian, the justly celebrated Frederick, 
mssia, derives the highest advantages from 
sed retirement as Sans Souci, where he con- 
s means of burling inevitable destruction 
e enemies of bis country ; listens to and re. 
ith all the anxiety of a tender parent, the 
is, and injuries of his meanest subjects, and 
his excursive mind, by revising and correct* 
mortal works for the admiration of posterity. 
y» poetry* and politics, are the successive 
' his attention ; and, while be extends his 
d strengthens his understanding, by the study 
: wisdom, he ameliorates bis heart by the 

offerings of the muses, anil increases the 
ength by the wise and economical manage- ^ 

is resources. An awful silence, interrupted 
<entle airs, with which it is refreshed, per. 

delightful retreat. Jt was during tae VwV 
MBtonwMl evening that I visits^ thUt^tjWb 
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r that which my contemporaries bad acquired, than 
fmry tongue babbled, and every pen was brandlabed 
gainst me : thoae who had before appeared to be my 
eaureet flriends, instantly became my deadliest ene- 
ilcq s the ahafu of envy were industriously directed 
pelnet me from every quarter : the crif let, to whom 
•j -poetry had before been maeh more familiar than 
near psalms or their prayers, seised, with malignant 
Alight, every opportunity of traducing my morals ; 
■d tboee with whom I had been most intimate, were 
he moat eager to injure my character, and destroy my 
eme)«" The stedent, however, oegfat not tobediscou- 
■mgvd by this instance of envy and ingratitude. II* 
who, eonadons of bis merit, karns to depend oniy 
Mi himself for support, will forget the injastice of the 
world, and draw his comfort and satisfaction from 
more infallible sources : like the truly benevolent and 
aye*t, he will confer his favours on the public without 
the expectation of a return; and look with perfect in- 
difference upon all the efforts his treacherous friends, 
of open enemies, are capable of using. He will, like 
Petrarch, appeal to posterity for bis reward ; and the 
Jaallee and generosity of future ages will preserve his 
memory, and transmit his fame to succeeding genera 
noos, heightened and adorned in proportion as it has 
been contemporaneously maMated and depressed. 

The genius of many noble-minded authors, particu- 
larly in Gtrmany, are obscured and blighted by the 
thick and baneful fogs with which ignorance and en- 
vy overwhelm their works: Unable to withstand the 
; opposition tl ey meet with, the powers of the 
i grow feeble and relaxed ; and many a fair design 
virtuous pursuit is quitted in despair. How fre- 
itly does the desponding mind exclaim, " 1 feel my 
powers influenced by the affections of the heart. I am 
certainly Incapable of doing to any individual an in- 
tentional injary, and I seek with anxiety every oppor- 
tunity of doing good ; but, alas I my motives are per- 
verted, my designs misrepresented, my endeavours 
eoanteracted, my very person ridiculed, and nut, <&&- 
defamed." There are, todeea, thai* ^aftkfia* «o*» 
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MariMy beeooceived,andprodaccethe 
it* of human happiness, by Instilling Into the 
most virtuous propensities, and inspiring tan 
h its finest energies : bat fanaticism mast, 
ahappy : for it proceeds from a sabversioa 

itself, is formed on a perversion of reason, 
lation.of truth ; it is the vice of low and lit- , 
Handings, is produced by an Ignor an ce of 
itnre, a misapprehension of the Deity, and 
i practised without a renandation of rail vir> 
i passion for retirement, which a sense of re> 
orces, rises in proportion as the heart is pare, ■*/, 

lind correct; bat the disposition to Soli&sde, 
natkism creates, arises from a wild entbasi* 
>n nit inspiration, and increases in proportion 
irt is corrupt, and the mind deranged. Re- 
he offspring of Troth and Love, and the pa- 
enevolence, Hope, and Joy : bet the monster '<■ 

n is the child of Discontent, and her fok 
e Fear and Sorrow. 'Religion is not confined : jj*i 

d closets, nor restrained to sullen retirement ; 
the gloomy retreat* of Fanaticism, by which j, 8 « 

▼ours to break those chains of benevolence i ^ 

1 affection that link the welfare of every in- 
irith that of the whole. The.greatest honour 
sy to .the Author of our being, is by each a 
lebaviour as discovered a mind ■atfaiad with 
isatioos. But this temper of mtad is moat 
be attained by a rational retirement from \he 

pleasures of the world. " Although," says 
*d preacher, " an entire retreat from the 
mid lay us aside from the part for which Pro. 
hiefly intended as, it is certain that, without 
1 retreat, we must act that part very ill* * 

U be neither consistency in the condact, nor 

the character, of one who sets apart no share 
e for meditation and reflection. In the heat . t 

• of life, while passion is every moment *" 

false colours on the objects around as, nothing : ■* : 

ewed in a Just light. If you wtob, tiaaltBft* V-- 

f exert her native power, you must *tey nu&t > 
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ily retreat: not led by religion or reason, bat 
by disappointed .hopes, and exhausted spirits, 
tensive conclusion that *' all is vanity. ° If an* 
pted intercourse with the world wears out thsj 
f pleasure, it no leas oppress** tbe mum a/ 6t> 
and ambition. The strongest spirits ntoat at 
•ink under it. Tbe happiest temper must be 
by iaceteant retarna of the opposiUon, the in* 
acy, and the treachery of men: for b*»who live* 
i in the bustle of the world, lives in a perpetual 
e. Here an enemy encounters ; there a rival 
Dta him : the ingratitude of a friend stings him 
■ur, and the p:ide of a superior wounds him tbe 
Id yaiu he flies for relief to trifling amusements, 
may afford a temporary opiate to care, bnt they 
inicate no strength to the' mind; on the contra. 
ty leave it more soft and defenceless when mo- 
>u and injuries renew their attack:. Let him 
riahea for an effectual cure to ail the wounds 
the world can inflict, retire from intercom ae 
aen to intercourse with Ood. . When he enters 
a closet, and shata the door, let him shut out at 
ne time ail intrusion of worldly care, and dwell 
; objects divine and immortal. Those fair pros- 
f order and peace shall there open to his view, 
form the most perfect contrast to the confusion 
liaery of this earth. The celestial inhabitants 
1 not ; among them is neither ingratitude, nor 
nor tumult. Men may harass one another;. but 
kingdom of God concord and tranquillity reign 
er. From- such objects there beams upon tbe 
of the pious man 'a pure and enlivening iigfat ; 
is diffused over his heart a holy. calm. His agi- 
spirits reassumes its firmness, and regains its 
The World sinks in its importance; and the 
f mortality and misery loses almost all its weight. 
reen pastures open, and the still waters flow 
1 him, beside which the Shepherd of Israel 
his flock. The disturbances and alarms so for- 
ile to those who arc engaged in the tumult* of 
trM, seem to him only like thunder ToWtiQ^vtat 
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kind or complexion it may be, it gre 

by the temper and constitution of the 

as by the frame and tarn of the mini 

of those causes proceeds, perhaps, by \ 

sible degrees, and varies in its form i 

■ each individual ; bat though gradual 

1 jf it at length reaches its point, and ©onfii 

of it in habits of rational retreat, or nnni 

The motives which conduce to a lo 

might without doubt, be assigned to oti 

a discussion of all the refined operatioi 

iv- . mind may be exposed, and its bent and 

*' termined, by the two great powers ol 

Reflection, would be more curious thi 

linquishing all inquiry into the prim 

causes of human action, to those who i 

useless subtilties of metaphysics, and 

researches to those final or immediate 

I produce this disposition to enjoy the 

tional retirement, or encounter the mi 

tional solitude, we shall proceed Keshan 

, which may result from the one, in c 

t may be contrasted with the advantages 
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of tbe^henrt, or strengthening tbe powers of the 
■rindftjpacrally reader* men leu able to discharge the 
tittle* and eodare the burdens of life. The wisest 
end best formed system of retirement is, indeed, 
anrroanded with a variety of dangers, which are not, 
without the greatest care and cautioa, easily avoided. 
Baft fan every species of total Sotitade, the sarroandiog 
anrileare not only innumerable, bat almost ir/esistible. 
It wonld, however, be erroneons to iinpate all the 
lafrrciu which may characterise saeh a reclose merely 
a> the loneuess of his situation. There are original 
implanted by the band of Natare ia every con- 
i, which no species of retirement or discipline 
anus totally eradicate; there are certain vices, the 
ataxia of which are so inherent, that no care, however 
treaty can totally destroy. The ad wantages or dis- 
advantages arising from retirement, will always be 
proportionate to the degrees of. virtae and vice which 
prevail ia the character of the recluse. It is certain that 
am occasional retreat from the business of the world 
wall - greatly improve tbe virtues, and increase the 
»s of him on whom nature has bestowed a 
aaderstanding and a sensible heart ; but when 
bW heart is corrupt, the understsnding weak, the 
Imacinatloa flighty, and the disposition depraved, So- 
litude only tends to increase the evil, and tp render 
the character more rank aud vicious ; for whatever 
he the ealtare, the produce will unavoidably partake 
of the Ojeattty of the seeds and the nature of the soil ; 
aasi Solitude, by allowing a weak and wicked mind 
leienre to brood over its own suggestions, recreates 
and rears the mischief it was intended to prevent. 

M • • . Where Solitude, sad nurse of care, 
To sickly musing gives the pensive mind, . 
There madness enters : and this dinveyVi Send, 
Lorn Melancholy, night and day provokes 
Her own eferaal wound. The sua grows pale ; 
A mournful visionary light o'erspreads 
The ch ear m l face of Natare; earth Vetomai 
A drcMry detert} and the heavens frown *Wt«. 
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and almost divine inteUeet, which resv 
bka the Idol of bis age, a*d the admiration of 
generations. Qo his retora from Syracuse, 
* be bad beea invited by Dionyslas the 
r, ha visited Olympla, to be present at tbe per- 
of the Olympic gurnet; and be was piaeed 
it appropriated to foreigners of the highest 
i v bot to whom be va not personally 
Some of them were' to pleated with the 
■, politieneevwisdom, and vivacity of bis coaver- 
, that they accompanied him to Athena, and, on 
arrival in that city, requested him to proenre 
am i nt e r vie w with Plato. Bot how pleating and 
MtJaCaatory was their surprise, when, on Us replying 
with. a. unite, -Jam the person whom you wish to 
#sjaV* they discovered that this affable and entertain- 
has companion, with whom they had travelled with- 
cast diseernmg hit excellency, was the most learned 
and profound philosopher at that time existing in the 
world I The studious and retired life of this extra- 
ordinary character had not decreased hit urbanity 
politeness, nor deprived him of the exercise of 
easy and seducing manners which so entirely 
a the affection and win the heart. He wisely 
aeckuion from robbing him of that amenity 
tuning ease so necessary to tbe enjoyment 
of society. Like those two eminent philosophers of 
the present day, the wise Mendelsohn, and the ami- 
note Oarre, be derived from Solitude all the benefits 
tt fa capable of conferring, without suffering any of 
thoaa injuries wbich it too frequently inflicts on less 
powerfal minds. 

Cnlpable, however, as studious characters in gene- 
ral are, by neglecting to cultivate that social address, 
aad to observe that civility of manners, and urbane 
attention, which an intercourse not only with the 
world, oat even with private society, so indispensably 
roqalree, certain it is, that men of fashion expecl from 
thans a more refined good breeding, and a nioer at- 
tention to the forms of politeness, than aVV tWur «&. 
doanwrs can prodaoe. The faahtonabta wo\\&, Va. 
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>ject. The perspicuity of his style, and the 
' easy and eloquent tarn of his periods, give life 
lergy to his thoughts ; and, while the reader 
lis heart bounding with delight, be finds bis 
mpregnated with instruction. 'J he«e high ad* 
es resulted entirely from his haying studied the 
and gained an accurate knowledge pf man. 
An author, indeed,may acquire an cxtraordi* 
ind of knowledge in Solitude ; but it is in So> 
lone that he can* learn bow to render it useful, 
he can instruct the world, he must be enabled 
fits fooleries and vices with calm Inspection ; 
emplate them without anger, as the noavoida- 
sequences of human infirmity; to treat them 
tnderness; and to avoid exasperating the feeJ- 
T those whose depravity be is attempting to 
. A moral censor, whose disposition is kind 
•nevolent, never suffers his superior virtue, 
dge, or talents, however great they may be, 
d the reelings of others; but, like Socrates, be 
>pear as if ne were receiving himself the in- 
>n he is imparting. It Is a fine observation of 
ebrated Goethe, that kindness is the golden 
y which society is bound together : those who 
m) the happiness to converse with that extraor- 
man, most have perceived the anxiety with 
he endeavours to temper the strength of his 
by the mildness and ameuity of his conversa- 

of letters, however awkward the habits of at* 
may have rendered them, would, I am eon* 
, be, in general, if not always, treated with 
olitenett and attention, if they would be careful 
t others with the common candour which hn- 
requires, and with that indulgence and affa- 
which true liberality of sentiment will. ever 
: but how few, alas! are there who, by com- 
ey and condescensidb, entitle themselves to 
dness and civility of which they stand so much 
1, and so arrogantly expect 1 How \% V\. \M&- 
tbom who are vigilantly anxious lo fa^ctM Va.% 
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aeiEes cycijt ugui iuujocicui*u, ur %t 
may inadvertently escape from hit c 
silently repines at every excellency 
intellectual, which they may dbco 
when surrounded by those who wis! 
noes with guarded circumspection, 
caution, to weigh the motive* of 
conversation, as if he were sarrot 
terest enemies, must be utterly incap 
others, or being esteemed himself 
that the generous flame of friendahi] 
which, under the deepest adversity, 
warms and cheers the. heart, can eye 
such cold materials, and ashy em be 
travagapt and ridiculous. 

The delight which the heart expert 
forth the fulness of its feelings, with h 
into the bosom of a faithful friend, i 
unbounded. The pleasures which ; 
acquisition of fame, whether resoltini 
ous voice of an approving public, i 
the reluctant tongues of envious rival 
raries, will bear no comparison w 
thfsil through the exulting bosom o 
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ow«*v*t, those who live secluded lives very seldom 
oskm: bat, mocb as they may in general disdain to 
mcttse this high virtue, H is necessary that they 
aotald know that it tends more to ennoble the senti- 
Beats of the mind, and to raise the feelings of the 
mart, than their most successful researches to discover 
omething before unheard of in the regionsof science, 
issd which they pursue with as much avidity at if 
rath were liable to decay, unless sustained by the aid 
if novelty. 

It is justly and beautifully said* by one of the apo- 
rryphal writers, that A faithful friend is the me- 
Heine of life. A variety of occasions happen, when, 
to poor forth the heart to one whom we love and 
tract, is the chief comfort, perhaps the only relief we 
can enjoy. Miserable is be who^sbnt up within the 
■arrow inclosure of selfish interest, has no person to 
arbom he can at all limes, with full confidence expand 
Us soul. But he who can only feel an affection for 
lach as listen continually to the suggestions of vanity, 
as 'applaud indiscriminately the imaginary prodigies 
»f his wit, or never contradict the egotism of his opi. 
Blons» is totally unfit for friendship, and utterly un- 
worthy of respect. It is men of learningand of re 
tired habits, who are must likely to adopt this disen- 
gaging disposition. There are, 1 am sorry to say it, 
many men, distinguished in the paths of science, who 
•fleet to possess the most refined seusibility, and whose 
tongues are continually proclaiming the virtues of 
benevolence, but w"ho, when they are called upon to 
practise those virtues in behalf of some distressed 
companion, turn a deaf ear to the appeal, form some 
poor excuse for not interfering, and, if pressed to 
Borne forward with some promised assistance, deny 
to, afford it, because the unhsppy sufferer has neglected 
to approve of some extravagant conjecture, or to 
idopt all the visionary notions and Utopian systems 
they may have framed. He who neglects 'to perform 
Jm common* charities of life, becau e his idle vanity 
oaty have been offended by the neglect ot \nd\tf-a«eivc.% 
\f bis companions, wiii never fluid, and cmhuA. >a%. 
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of conciliating the least regard « 
approach is dreaded as much as 
mine. Every man of real genin 
ambition of gratifying vanity I 
ft . because he will immediately pei 

«? of gaining the hearts of his audit 

himself to their ridicule, and low 
f i esteem. 

The disadvantages, however, 
i meters have been described to ex 

f • ■». of solitary seclusion, and by nej 

of society, must not be indlscrin- 

iftbe morose and early pedant, w. 

solitary study, and endeavonrs to 

* for genius in opposition to Nati 

mean and unworthy arts of jealo 

dishonest praise. Far different th 

| honourable life of him who, devoi 

of a strong understanding, and th 

feeling heart, is enabled, by his 

I ' nms, to direct the taste of the age 

; spirit, to look on his equals witho 

superiors with admiration: and. 
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birn to iacreaee his stores oi useful 
edge; whose disci iinuutiag powers enable M|» 
ctdate the Mbject be exptorcs: who fedsi as 
i delight ia proiaotiflg tbe aweaVtal eiscewortsj 
M, as ia executing hit oar*| and who nfMde 
ifatilnasi eomemporsries, apt as jealoas riaxel, 
generous friends, striving free wl ate each swaar 
noble permits of science, sW la tbe Usajahtt 
f endeavouring to improve the moral* of I 



racters of this deseriawosvtqnally veeerxfck 
a PPy» **• numerous in Europe, both, wfcenv 
ritboot the shades of academic bowers, aad 
examples which, aotwiihslaadiag the tribe of 
aad absurdities Solitade oceaueaally eaganrtars, 
I indoce mea of worldly pleasures fc> repress the 
thin they are ia geaeral sudiaed la feal Against 
»of stadleas aad retired lives* 



CHAP IV. 
Jtyttftftc* of Solitude on the Imt gim m h m. 

£ powers of imagination are great; and the 
• produced by them, under certain circumstances, 
the minds of men of warm and sensible tempers, 
rdinary and surprising. Multitudes have been 
ad, by perturbed imaginations, to abandon the 
id cheerful haunts of men, and to seek, in dreary 
itkw, comfort and repose. To such extremes 
is faculty, when distorted, harried its unhappy 
xs, that they have endured the severest mortifl- 
„ denied themselves the common benefits of Na- 
esposed themselves to tbe keenest edge of wis 
cold, and the most scorching rays of summer's 
and indulged tbeir distempered fancies in the 
it chimeras. These dreadful effects appear, on 
: view, to be owing to some supeina.iuf si can**.* 
kijr qgftaie nor lenses, and confiaa* itou wtasv 
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>yi itself in raising unsubstantial images, and pour- 
ying the form of things unknown in Nature, and 
eign?to truih. It has, indeed, like memory, the 
wer of reviving in the mind tbe ideas which, after 
vlng been imprinted there, have disappeared } bet 
differs from that facnlty by altering, enlarging, di- 
rslfying, and frequently distoi ting, the subjects of 
power. 

It bodies forth tbp form of things unknown, 
And gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 

But tbe irregular and wild. desires which selte upon 
e mind through tbe avenues of an untamed fancy, 
id disordered imagination, are. not exclusively the 
oduce of Solitude. ' The choice of wisdom or folly 
offered to us in all places, and under every dream- 
ince ; but the mind of man is unhappily prone to 
at which is least worthy of it. I shall therefore en- 
savour to shew*, by, some general observations, in 
hat instances Solitude is most likely to create those 
ghts of imagiualion which mislead the mind, and 
rrapt tbe heart. 

Imagination is said to be the simple apprehension 
corporeal objects when they are absent, which ab- 
ace of the object it contemplates, distinguishes this 
:ulty from sensation, and lias occasioned some me- 
tbysidaus to call it recorded sensation. Upon 
» due regulation, and proper management, of this 
sat and extraordinary power of tbe mind, depends, 
a great measure, the happiness or misery of life, 
ought to consist of a happy combination of those 
las we receive through the organs of bodily sense, 
d those which we derive frdm the faculties of moral 
reeption ; but it too frequently consists of a capri- 
mm and ill-formed mixture of heterogeneous images, 
lieb, though true in themselves, are false in the 
ry they are applied. Thus a perron, the circulation 
whose blood in any*particulaf member 1% tnAAeuV) 
ppid, imagines that needles are pekktafc tin ft** 



or reviving in tlic KM int ilitJl which, titer 
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rs lium tn»t furulij by nlTerine, enlarging, dl- 
(■E, ami frequently rlutui ting, ibe Mtijecla of 
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Ibe senate ; and bis extraordinary conduct In the house, 
fee freqnent interrapiion be gave to Ibe bosineM of 
nsjllamonl, a« well as ihe unaccountable manner In 
Mhh he ecentnaally brought in and trea t ed r aat t c r a 
leana** t» religion and the danger of popery, and the 
trtnVwhkfa Ik dfehfted tt» hoeat ipe* {act- 
sorem ha atood nearly or entirely alon e, were 
■hMtaejr, aJong with other sing«ierirJmttb» dress 
mt aeanaars, rather as subjects of pleasantly than of 
nm Vi ee ■sa hju or re p r eheaa l o a t On' Monday, the Sptb 
hf Hay, 1780, a Meeting was held at Caadunahers* 
to a pabiie adrertf um en t j la order to 
>«# the mode of p re s en ti ng a petition to the 
me. Lord George Gordon look the 
'J and, after a long Inflammatory harangue, in 
he ■ndenoaud to peneao\ his hoanri of the 
and ntarealng progreaf that popery was making 
i, ho procee ded to observe, that the only 
t» atop hi was going in a arm, manly, and reso- 
to the house, and sheering their topresen- 
that may were determined to present their 
freedom with their lives; that, for his part, 
an) wonld ran all basards with the people; and If the 
fjoofte were too lukewarm 40 ran all haaardi with 
Mni, when their eonseience and their coentry called 
-atom forth, they might get another president, for that 
fed' wasJd tel them candidly, he was not a lukewarm 
.sajon Mmiirf; and that, if they meant to. spend their 
debate, and idle opposition, they might 
leader. This speech" was^recoWod with 
: applause, and hi* lordship then moved the 
iwlewhsg resolution: "That the whole Body of the 
ftotoitsnt Association do attend In St. George's Fields, 
em Friday next, at Ten o'clock in the Morning, to 
aoooaapaav their President to the tloase of Commons 
a* the delivery of the Protestant Petition;'* which was 
carried enammoesly. His lordship then Informed 
thona, that if .lets than twenty thoosand of bis rellow- 
owlnens attended him 00 that day, ha would not pre- 
•smttbafrarttfon. Accordingly, on Iratef, itoa, *A. 
■0t Sand, 1790, at ton In the fo«ea*cm^'»rr*jn^\3aft%- 
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.^..vwn posses«ed the greatest 
of mind: and had obtained to complete 
over- his paasious, that he declared to a frie< 
before bis death, that he could not recoil 
instance, dating the whole courte of his lift 
they had been improperly disturbed. Th 
which was perfectly suited to the character 
ligfon he professed, the tenets of which 1 
practised, he maintained on all occasions; 
fb«re any thing in hb general conduct or ma 
betrayed to hb most familiar friends the least 
efty towards enthusiasm : and yet, distant as I 
don mast be, ander these circumstances, that b 
ever be ander the influence of superstition, i 
known, that while he was a student at Edi 
he was distinguished for the mildness 
i, and the regularity of his conduct, he 01 
a an eccentric sally of fanaticism, fan almost < 

abed through the streets of that city, warnlnj 

habitants of the impending wrath of Hearen ; 

ettng them in thf most solemn manner • - 

preaching danger *»-- • 
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..., luiention, declined his \. 
, and quitting bis house, sought a sanctuary 
ice of the Bishop of Assisi. The diocesan 
ely sent to the father of the fugitive, and, 
ing him upon the subject of bis right to provi 
safety of his son, be tamed calmly to the soi 
red him to reply. Ihe son immediately toi 
tattered garments which be then wore, and ca 
a with scorn and indignation at the feet of hit . 
ad parent, exclainitd, " There, take back 
m property. You were, indeed, my eart 
er ; but henceforth I disclaim you ; for. I o 
it her, but him who is in heaven.** The Bish< 
really or affectedly dejighted with this nana 
nt of the young enthusiast, threw his own ma 
nr the saint, and eahorted bim to persevere 
y resolution, and to cherish with increasing a 
te divine inspiration of bis pious mind. Tl 
youth, animated by the warm approbation 
top, proceeded in his religious course, an 
ling the city, retired into the deepest «*»— 
•ent forest, to inriniw •• 
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-«i*imic cast. Esclndt 
. mxnMkl commnnicatiuns which Nature i 
b no means of gratifying the unriersta 
ising the senses, or interesting the affections, 
es at large intonnkuown spheres, and endea 
find in ideal forms entertainment and de 
{die visions, infernal phantoms, amazing p 
I, the delusions of alchemy, the frensles of p 
ay, and the madness of metaphysics, fill the 
■red braja. The intellect fastens upon some 
I Idea, *■* fosters it with the fondest affecti 
1 its iacreaaing magnitude sabdaes the remain! 
m of sense and reason. The slightest retrospt 
the conduct of the solitary pro f ess or s of erei 
ons system, proves the lamentable dangers t 
they expose their mental facalties, by'exclm 
imselvea from the intercourses of rational * 
From the proliie womb of Solitude, spran 
mysterious ravings and senseless doctrines < 
w Platoniats. The same can«e devoted tfa 
ind anchorites of the Christian church *~ *■ " 
tticism. Fakirs, Br»~ ! - 
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beaaty, a quick and lively mind, and an uncommon 
te/tderneM or heart. Her parents, who were honeti 
and IndaatridDS villagers, placed ber as a menial ser- 
vant in the house of a neighbouring gentleman, with 
whom aha lived for five and thirty years, in the prac- 
tice of the most exemplary piety, and extraordinary 
t, at least according to the aeeonnts which he 
from time to time of her conduct. Daring the 
ike resided with this gentleman, bis groom, 
4he kitchen door fastened, bad the curiosity 
to peep through the keyhole, where he discovered the 
psoas maid, in a paroxysm of Divine extasy , perform- 
bag the hambte office of spitting a capon. The agita- 
of this holy spirit so affected the mind of the 
I yoath, that, it is said by the Ursaline sfeter, 
who has written the life of this great luminary of 
French sanctity, ender the title of The School for 
the Isowt of God, h* became Immediately enamoured 
with the beauties of religion, and renouncing the 
and vanities of the world, entered into a mo- 
r, at the same time that his holy companion 
thought proper to withdraw from future observation 
Into the convent of Vannes, where she devoted the 
iwmainder of her life, and died, as it is reported, of 
an excess of Divine love. The youthful days of Ar- 
mcflle bad been passed in almost total Solitude ; for 
her occupation at the house in which she was placed 
by her parents, was confined entirely to the kitchen, 
and she had scarcely any other intercourse than with 
its farniture. It appears, however, from the history 
of her life, that she was from ber childhood exces- 
sively fond of reciting an ove or pater noster ; and 
while occupkd'ln tending the flocks, her original em- 
ployment,! amused herself in telling btr rosary, " by 
which means," says .the Ursaline sister. " she made, 
ev/ea In ber pastoral state of simplicity and ignorance, 
seen great advances in Divine love, that the first mo- 
meat she was allowed to pay her adoration to the 
Crucifix, the fervency of her pious passion bunt 
forth with §ach extwy, that she eagerly snalctaft ^* 
Moijr object to ber arms, and embraced, to. w'WVi % 
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forlorn. Tht dawning ran and heaven- 
lighted 4a£ fjhre ao-pieaiere to tbc sickened tenses of 
amfeappy Batterer. His only pleaaare fcvto " com- 
with hhi own griefs i" .and for tail porpote he 
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row consequences from every occurrence. These 
ij perception*, which increase as the feelings be- 
more indolent, end the constitution more mo* 
Mring on habitual uneasiness and chagrin uponr 
itnd, and render' every Injury, however email 
rifling it may be, irksome and insupportable, 
lied dejection ensues ; and the miserable patient 
a every scene in which his musings may be liable 
terruption ; the few enjoyments he is yet capa- 
r feeling in any degree impeded ; or which may 
■pon him- to make the slightest exertion ; and, 
'Undrawing himself from society into Solitude, 
da the exercises and recreations by which his 
le might be relieved. Instead of endeavouring 
lighten the dark gloom which involves his mind 
nbdues his soul, by regarding with a favourable 
ill that gives a true value and high relish to men 
and minds and lively dispositions, be fondly 
its the phantom which misleads him, and thereby 
himself more deeply into the moody fanes of 
ledlable melancholy : and if the bright rays of 
ad happiness penetrate by chance into the obecn- 
of his retreat, instead of feeling any satisfaction 
the perception of cheerfulness and content, he 
rels with the possessors of them, and converts 
enjoyments into subjects of grievance, in order 
nnent himself. 

afavourable, however, as a dreary and dlsconso 
Solitude certainly is to the recovery of a mind 
■ring under this grievous affliction, ifis far pre- 
>le to the society of licentious companions, and 
rild scenes ot inebriating dissipation. Worldly 
tares, and sensual gratifications of every descrip- 
, when intemperately pursued, only drive a me* 
holy mind into a more abject state of dejection, 
from rational recreation, and temperate pleasures' 
e, that an afflicted mind can receive amusement 
delight. The only scenes by which the modeled 
ant of his mind can be cleared, or his stagnated 
>m of pleasure refreshed, must be ea\m, ctaurlaVt 
temperate, not gay. Melancholy \*ot %•«&***. 
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from collecting men . — 
their natural habits of reflection I But 
ing to reclaim a melancholy mind, it f 
attend to the feelings of the heart, as w 
caliar temper of the mind. A gloomy, 
quiet mind, is highly irritated, and itsdi 
increased, by the company and couver 
whose senseless bosoms are incapable 
griefs it endures, or the complaints It ol 
deed, is another cause which drives n 
sons from Society into Solitude ; for 
there whose tenderness leads them to si 
a brother in distress, or to contrtbo* 
eradicate the thorns which rankle in his 
characters, In whose bosoms Nature I 
impenetrable shield of unvarying bet 
those whose minds are engrossed by 
uninterrupted prosperity, tan form n< 
cret bnt severe agonies which shike t! 
letadinary men ; nor feel any com pas 
tores which accompany a wonnded ar 
until the convulsive frame proclaims 
lady, or increasing melancholy stcrifl 
♦*•• »ltar of self-destruction. The gaj 
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nil attentive eye of real friendship the feeling* of the 
tart ; but to the careless and indifferent multitude of 
Mnmon acquaintances, the countenance may wear the 
ppearance aot only of composure, bat even of gaiety, 
rati* the seal is inwardly suffering the keeaeat an- 
aba of unutterable woe. The celebrated Carlini, a 
'ranch actor of great merit, and in high reputation 
rtth the public, for the life, wb,im, frolic, and vivacit y 
rfcth which he nightly entertained the Parisian audi- 
eeea, applied to a physician, to whom be was not per- 
onairy known, for advice, and represented to him that 
« was aobject to attacks of the deepest melancholy, 
lie physician advised him to amuse bis mind by scenes 
f pleasure, and particularly direc'ed him to frequent 
it Italian Comedy ; '• for,'.' continued he, " your dis* 
taper mast be rooted indeed, if i he-acting of the lively 
:arliai does not remove it."—" Alas!" exclaimed the 
nhappy patient, M I am the very Carlioi whom yon 
ecommend me to see : and while I am capable of 
lliag Paris with mirth and laughter 1 am myself the 
ejected victim of melancholy and chagrin." 

Painful as U may be to a person who is labouring 
nder the oppression of melancholy, to associate with 
bote who are incapable of sympathising with bis feel- 
igs, or who neglect to compassionate his suffering*, 
et he should not fly from the presence of men into 
olitode; for Solitude will unavoidably aggravate and 
ngment his distress, inasmuch as it tends to encou- 
ige that mating and soliloqny to which melancholy 
■ Invariably prone. It is the most dangerous resource 
» which he can fly : for, while it teems to promise the 
litest hope of relief, it betrays the confidence reposed 
i It; and, instead of shielding it* votary from that 
anfliet which disturbs his repose, it renders him de* 
mceless, and delivers him unarmed to his bitterest 
nerny. 

The boldest spirits and firmest nerves cannot with* 
and the inroads of melancholy merely by their own 
rengtb. It damps the courage of the roost enter* 
rising mind, and makes him who was tatox*, *\w& 
/ occasions, /earless andunawed, sJnxVuV e*«a.troBx 
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ised, that the opposition he met with from differ- 
inks of persons, at several periods of his life, was 
mely severe. He was driven at one time from 
ye, In which he bad before been distinguished by 
ridnga, and highly honoured. At another time 
at chased from Geneva, the place oT Ma nativity, 
tt bis warmest affection. He was exiled* from 
e with disgrace;. expelled, with some appearance 
nstice, from Neufchatel ; and even banished from 
-anquil Solitude on the borders of the lake of Bl- 
. His disposition, therefore, to avoid Society, 
not be entirely attributed to bis melancholy dia- 
kon ; nor his love of Solitade to a misanthropic 
U Every acate and scientific observer of the life 
character of this extraordinary man, will immc- 
iy perceive that the seeds of that melancholy dit- 
tos, and fretful temper, which throegh life de> 
vA his repose, were sown by Nature in hit con- 
ion. He confesses, indeed, to use his own words, 
" a proad misanthropy, and* peculiar contempt 
he riches and pleasures of the world, constituted 
thief traits of his character." This proud spirit 
contemptuous mind were mixed with au extreme 
ibilhy of heart, and an excessive indolence of die* 
(km ; and his body, which was naturally feeble, 
red, from ill health, the keenest agonies, and moat 
ndating disorders, to which the human frame is 
dent. Persecution also had levelled the most point- 
ad severely-barbed shaftsagainst him ; and he was 
ed to endure, amidst the pangs of poverty, and 
sorrows of sickness, all that envy, hatred, and ma- 
coald inflict. It has been said, that the perseco- 
s be experienced, were not so much excited by 
new dogmas, or eccentric paradoxes, which, both 
Mlitics and religion, pervade all hit writings, aa by 
refinement of hit extraordinary talents, the won- 
rul splendour of hit eloquence, and the Increasing 
snt of his fame. Hit adversaries certainly punned 
i, not only with bigotry and intolerance, but with 
inconsistency which revealed', \n a gjraax tag}**, 
ietrtt motives by which they wet* ucft»a*eA\ tat 
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riding work ought, in candour, to be considered 
i deplorable instance of the weakness of human 
ire, and how unable it is to support its own digni- 
»heo attacked by the adversities of fortune, and 
malice of mankind. Toe greatness of Rousseau 
at to be erected on a different basis: for blsearli- 
works art certainly sufficient to support the extent 
at fame as an author, however they may on par- 
ser subjects expose bis integrity as a man. 
he anxieties which a vehemence of invagination, 

a tender texture of the nervous system, at all 
as produce, are highly injurious to the faculties of 
mind; and, when accompanied by sickness or by 
t»w, wear out the intellect in proportion to its vi- 
r and activity. To use the popular metaphor no- 
bis subject, " The sword becomes too sharp for 
scabbard ;* and the body and the mind are there- 
ntposad to mutual 'destruction.. The tear of pity 
ild drop even from the jaundiced eye of jealousy, 
a It capable of discerning the direful pangs with 
eh the successful candidates for fame purchase 
r envied pre-eminence. Calumny would dash its 
onous chalice to the ground, were the heart-rend- 
stghs, which but too often accompany the labours 
enius, more generally known. Disease, anxiety, 
i, languor, despondency, and a long train of op- 
ahre maladies, are the usual fruits of intense appli- 
mi and continual study : the faculties frequently 

under their own exertions ; and the bright pros- 
• which hope sometimes delusively opens to the 
r, often close in eternal darkness. Were these 
■tnatances recollected, envy would not only with- 
l Its sting, and malice forego its mischief, but listen 
m Toice of pity, and relentingly offer to the victim 
r kindest solace and support. Of the truth of these 
rvatiotis the celebrated tialler furnishes a memo- 
e bat melancholy instance. Urged by the love of 
s to proaeeute bis various studies with unremitting 
rity, his spirits became at length so terribly de. 
ted, that the great ppwera of fcUour*'i\s/Kva%v&& 
ted mind were impeded In tha\t exwxW^xW 
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eyes, and the threatening gesticulations of their bo- 
dies. I endeavoured to compose her, by assuring her 
that they were the creatures of her own fancy, the 
wild chimeras of a weakened brain ; that her long 
coarse of ill health had affected her mind ; and that, 
when a proper course of medicine, dietic regimen, 
and gentle exercise, had restored her strength, these 
dreadful appearances would give way to the most 
delightful visions. The course I pursued succeeded 
in a short time beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and I raised her languid powers to health and 
happiness. But if she had confided the anxieties of 
her mind to her confessor, instead of her physician, 
the holy father would, in all probability, have ascrib- 
ed her gloomy apprehension to the machinations of 
the devil, and have used nothing but purely spiritual 
antidotes to destroy them, which would have in- 
creased the melancholy, and possibly have thrown 
her Into the darkest abyss of madness and despair. 

This grievous malady, indeed, is not the exclusive 
offspring of mistaken piety and religious zeal ; for it 
frequently invades minds powerful by nature, im- 
proved by science, and assisted by rational society. 
Health, learning, conversation, highly advantageous 
as they unquestionably are to the powers both of the 
body and the mind, have, in particular instances, 
been found incapable of resisting the influence of in- 
tense speculation, an atrabilarious constitution, and a 
superstitious habit. I have already mentioned the 
thick cloud of melancholy which obscured the latter 
days of the great and justly-celebrated Haller, which 
were passed under the oppression of a religious de- 
spondency, that robbed him not only of all enjoy- 
ment,- but almost of life itself During the long pe- 
riod of four yesrs immediately antecedent to his 
death, be lived (if such a state can be called existence) 
iu continual misery ; except, indeed, at those short 
intervals when the returning powers of his \ mind 
enabled him, by the employment of his pen, to ex 
perieaee a temporary relief. A Vrog, cowtfc «A >\\ 
hcmltb bMd forced him into an excaatVie wa tf o^v* - 
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•ids Of penitence and prayer, but a scrupuli 
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~... period but very few of those glo 
arioas vapours of superstition, which ha 
ented his mind, remaining; hot his body, 
:nlarly his nervous system, was still racl 
;onizing pains. I had the good fortune 
m great relief; and when, at times, his si 
ere suspended, and his spirits enlivened by 
nversation, he was certainly one of the mot 
ning men, both as to the vivacity of bis ^ 
•ewdness of his observations, the powers of 
ling, and the solidity of bis judgment, tha 
ir known. 

These instances clearly evince how danger* 
de may prove to minds pre-disposed, by a< 
latnre, to indulge a misdirected imagination, 
n the common subjects of life, or upon the 
ortant and affecting topic of religion ; but it 
be concluded from the observations I haveal 
!e, that a rational retirement from the vice 
ties, and the vexations of the world, is ec 
iendly, nnder all circumstances, to » m*^ 1 " - 
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fects,I had seriously exhorted him to check, urnlcr a 
conviction, that a steady flame is more permanent ar.cl 
pure than a raging fire. He asked me, with some con- 
i, what expedient I conld recommend to bim as 
likely to control those .emotions which happy 
lovers are so anxious to indulge. " My dear friend/' 
I replied, " there is no expedient can surpass your 
own; and whenever the intemperance of passion is in 
danger of subverting the dictates of reason, repeat The 
Lord's Prayer, and I have no doubt you will foil 
its fury." 

When the mind is thus enabled to check and regu- 
late the effects of the passions, and bring back the tem- 
per to its proper tone and rational bias, the serenity 
aid calmness of Solitude assists the achievement, and 
oempletes the victory. It is then so far from infusing 
Into the mind the virulent poisons we have before de- 
scribed, that it affords a soft and pleasing balm to the 
Mol ; and, Instead of being its greatest enemy, becomes 
sts highest blessing and its warmest friend. 

8oUtnde, indeed, as I have already observed, is far 
from betraying well-regulated minds either into the 
miseries of melancholy, or the dangers of eccentricism. 
It raises a healthy and vigorous imagination to its no- 
blest production, elevates it when dejected, calms it 
when disturbed, and restores it, when partially disor- 
dered, to its natural tone. It Is, as in every other 
mutter, whether physical or moral, the abuse of Soli- 
tude which renders it dangerous: like every powerful 
medicine, it Is attended, when misapplied, with the 
meet mischievous consequences; but, when properly 
administered, is pleasant in its taste, and highly salu 
tary in Its effects. He who knows to enjoy it, can 

truly tell 

To live in Solitude is with Truth to dwell ; 
Where g'ay Content with healthy Temperance meets, 
And Learning intermixes all its sweets; 
Where Friendship, Elegance, and Arts unite 
To mMketbe hours glide social, eaiy,br\^w 
He taste* the converse of the poxett mV&A*. 
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sions, are felt and exercised with a greater degree 
violence and obstinacy amidst tbe iittle contentions 
clay-built cottages, than ever prevailed amidst tbe 
best commotions of courts. Plutarch relates, that 
en Caesar, after bis appointment to tbe government 
Spain, came to a little town as he was gassing the 
pa, hi* friends, by way of mirth, took occasion to 
', " Can there here be any disputes for offices, any 
iterations for precedency, or sneb envy and ambition 
we behold among the great in all tbe transactions 
Imperial Romet" Tbe idea betrayed their igno- 
ice of hnmab nature ; while the celebrated reply of 
rir great commander, that He would rather be the 
st mum in this tittle town, than the second even 
the imperial city, spoke the language, not of an 
lividual, but of tbe species ; and instructed them 
it there it no place, however insignificant, in which 
i tame passions do not proportionately prevail. The 
mble competitors for Tillage honours, however low 
d subordinate they may be, feel as great anxiety 
* pre-eminence, as much jealousy of rivals, and as 
itent envy against superiors, as agitate the bosoms 
the most ambitious statesmen, in contending for the 
diest prise of glory, of riches, or of power. The 
inner, perhaps, iu which these inferior candidates 
ert their passions may be less artful, and the objects 
them lest noble, bat they are certainly not less vi- 
lent. " Having," says Euphelia, who had quitted 
mdoo, to enjoy the quietude and happiness of a 
rat village, " been driven by tbe mere necessity of 
saping from absolute inactivity, to make myself more 
quainted with the affairs and happiness of this place, 
am now no longer an absolute stranger to rural 
uversatlon and employments; but am far from 
■eerning in them more innocence or wisdom than in 
t sentiments or conduct of those with whom I have 
ased more cheerful and more fashionable hours. It 
common to reproach the tea-table and the park, 
ith giving opportunities and encouragement to Scan- 
ia leuuiot wholly clear them from fo% <&Nr%%.\ 
t mast, however, observe, in f ivouc ot Vnxv tm&v^ 
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wail un n^,^ 



, ... ».» sue round they were so deep 
in sin, that a rational remonstrance was lo 
them ; and tout the only vexations she felt 
sense of their wretchedness, arose from the i<; 
her soul would at the last day be obliged t< 
company with such incorrigible wretches. 

The inhabitants of the country, indeed, both 
lower and middling classes, cannot be expec 
possess characters of a very respectable kind, 
we look at the conduct of those who set the 
example. A country magistrate, who has cer 
great opportunities of forming the manners an 
rals of the district over which he presides, is 
leral puffed up with high and extravagant co 
lout of the superiority of his wisdom, and the e 
*f his power ; and, raising bis idea of the grea 
f bis character in an inverse proportion to his no 
f the insignificance and littleness of those ar< 
Inn, be sits enthroned with fancied pre-eminc 
te disdainful tyrant, rather than the kind prote 
' his neighbours. Deprived of all liberal am 
rnctive society. <•«««-— ' 
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...- e ,.4jn wiin scorpion-like aev» 
pious mind ; love sacrificed on the altar u 
pride ; or fortune ruined by the avarice of a p 
guardian ; while the future presents to her a 
dreary prospect of an eternal and melancholj 
tion from all the enjoyments of society, and 
nual exposure to the petulance and ill-bumou 
dissatisfied sisterhood. What disposition, h 
mild and gentle by nature, can preserve itself 
inch confluent dangers? How is it possible 
▼cut the most amiable tenderness of heart, tb 
lively and sensible mind, from becoming, undt 
circumstances, a prey to. the bitterness of afl 
tod malevolence? Those who have had an op 
lity to observe the operation of the passions < 
labits, humours, and dispositions of recluse fei 
tave perceived with horror the cruel and unrelt 
arj with which they goad the soul, and with 
u imperious and irresistible voice they comi 
bedience to their inclination. 
The passion of Love, in particular, acts with i 
eater force npon the ml n/» •»•-» - 
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by comparing his former felicity with bit present tor- 
ments; and he answered Eloisa's letter, not as a 
moral preceptor, or holy confessor, but as a still fond 
and adoring lover ; as a man whose wounded feelings 
were In tome degree alleviated by a recollection of 
ms former Joys; and who could only console the 
•arrows of his mistress, by avowing an equal tender- 
ness, and confessing the anguish with which their 
separation rent his sonl. The walls of Paraclete re- 
aonnded his sighs less frequently, and re-echoed less 
fervently with his sorrows, than those of St. Oildas ; 
for nls continued Solitade, so far from affording him 
relief, had administered an aggravating medicine to 
bis disease ; and afforded that vulture, Grief, greater 
leisure to tear and prey upon his disordered heart. 
" Religion,* says he, "commands me to pursue Vir- 
tae, since I have nothing to hope for from Love ; 
but Love still asserts its dominion in my fancy, and 
entertains itself with past pleasures* Memory supplies 
the place of a mistress. Piety and duty are not al- 
ways the fruits of Retirement. Even in deserts, 
when the dew of heaven falls not on us, we love 
what we ought no longer to love. The passions, 
stirred ap by Solitude, fill those regions of death and 
alienee; and it is very seldom that what ought to be 
la truly followed there, and that God only is loved 
and served." 

The letters of Eloisa were soft, gentle, and endear- 
ing ; but they breathed the warmest language of ten- 
derness and unconquerable passion. " I have your 
picture/* says she, "in my room. I never pass by it 
without stopping to look at it ; and yet, when you 
were present with me, I scarce ever cast my eyes 
n|M>n it If a picture, which is but a mute represen- 
tation of an object, can give such pleasure, what can- 
not letters inspire f Letters have souls ; they have in 
them all that force which expresses the transports of 
the heart : they have all the fire of our passions ; they 
can raise them as much as if the persons lheraseU«i 
were present : they have all the satinet* %n& ejutatti 
oftpetcb, and sometime* a bcAfaet* ol ta^wstas* 
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confinement in which yon denied to place yon. Death 
only then can make me leave the place where you 
have fixed me; and then too my asbes shall rest 
here, and wait for yours, in order to shew my obe- 
dience and devotedness to yon to the latest moment 
possible." 

Abelard, while he strove, In his reply, to adhere 
to the dictates of reason, betrayed the larking tender- 
ness of his heart. " Deliver yourself, £loisa/' says 
be, " from the shameful remains of a passion which 
hat taken too deep root. Remember, that the least 
thought for any other than God is an adultery. If 
you coold see me here, pale, meagre, melancholy, 
surrounded by n band of persecuting monks, who 
feel my reputation for learning as a reproach of their 
stupidity and ignorance, my emaciated figure as a 
slander on their gross and sensual corpulency, and 
my prayers as an example for their reformation; 
what would yon say to the unmanly sighs, and un- 
availing tears, by which they are deceived ? Alas ! I 
am bowed down by the oppressive weight of Love, 
rather than by contrition for past offences. Oh, tny 
Elotsa, pity me, and endeavour to free my labouring 
soul from its captivity i If your vocation be, as you 
say, my wish, deprive me not of the merit of it by 
your continual inquietudes ; tell me that you will ho- 
nour the habit which covers you by an inward re- 
tirement. Fear God, that you may be delivered from 
your frailties. Love him, if you would advance in 
virtue. Be not uneasy in the cloister, for it is the 
dwelling of saints; embrace your bands, they are the 
chains of Jesus ; and he will lighten them, and bear 
them with you, if you bear them with humility and 
repentance. Consider me no more, I intreat you, 
as a founder, or as a person in any way deserving of 
your esteem ; for your encomiums do but ill agree 
with the multiplying weakness of my heart. I am a 
miserable sinner, prostrate before my Judge; and 
when the rays of grace break on my troubled soul, I 
prea the earth with my lips, and mtaf>* m^ ivgut 
mnd tears in tbt dost. Conldst tiwm. awt^s ^i 
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of tale delightial passion, shew* in the strongest man. 
nor the Impolicy and absurdity of those institution*, 
ob the members of which celibacy is enjoined. The 
happiness of every Individual, as well as the civil and 
WMlsJkpi iaJercats of aodetj, are beat promoted by 
lamwelax the endearments of sense to improve the 
efMpeJsMB, hmrtsratm, and afiso tl oas of the human 
tart. Bat mate ahnaingi no denied to the solitary 
Who ie condemned to sedate the snppression 
aaadons, and prevented from Indalgfeag, with. 
immjerfag, his prtndpiei, both the desire of 
end the dreams of fancy. He cannot form 
deosbtml anion of the sent, where sentiments 
ere Incraassd by prospects of personal 
>; where private enjoyment arises from a 
of metaal merit; and the warm est beams of 
love are tempered by the roftiahlng gales of friend- 
sser parte of this innate and glowing 
one alone oeeapy his fancy; and thesenti- 
fe instils, instead of raining his desires, and 
avMtmrenng hit aCeotions, tend, throngh {he opera* 
don of his foal and oorrapted Imagination, to render 
Ma appetites still more depraved. He Is as ignorant 
ofinbaaetUsasheiaofitschasteanddigiiinedplea. 
aoret} aa^totanynnacaaainted vrlth its ana sensibi- 
lities, and varied emotions, his bosom bams with the 
violent rage; his mind wallows in Images or 
r; and, hb temper frets Itself, by enjnstly 
the tempter as the anthot of hfcn^hwry. If 
Inxmrloaa cogHntions of each a character were 
by the pltemris and permits of bosy life ; 
If the violence of hto passisiu were checked by Upq. 
anftvenafehne; and If habits of rational stady enabled 
him to vary theaniformity of re tir eme nt, and to snb» 
stttnw the emersions of mental cariosity, and moral 
rtnecrtons, Instead of that perpetnal recerrence of 
animal desire by wbkh he is infected, the danger we 
■ova described vjonld certainly be redsctd; but, 
vriOMMtsochaida, hb self denials, his penitence, Us 
prayers, and all the aaetere omdejmMtil^TunSibm. 
achooi wffl be lawJatjamU Ontt**^\* 
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mem plation: First, that their besoms mast 
inagitateri by the thoughts of love ; that they 
lever permit their fancies to loiter on volup- 
ages ; that female beaaty, in its fairest form, 
st glowing charms, shonid be incapable of 
in their hearts the least sensation ; and that, 
ring the hoars of sleep, their minds should -, 

untainted by such impure affections. The 
of these solitary beings was, on some occa- * 

itually tried by experiment ; bat the conse- \ 

which resulted from such irrational discipline, 
ectly the reverse of those li was intended to 
. The imagination was vitiated, and the in- 
i rendered so corrupt, that neither the exam- 

the precepts of the more enlightened ages 
le to correct their manners, or reclaim them 
! machinations of their unclean spirit. Nam- 
ndeed, and horrid are the instances recorded 
ins, and other writers, of the perversions of all 
id reason, of all delicacy and refinement, of 
e and true holiness, which prevailed in the 
Dlitudes of every description, while the nnp- 
te was held incompatible with the duties of 
and the sexes separated from each other, that 
jht more piously, and with less interruption, 
s dictates. Some of the fathers of the church 
r emale celibacy to be the only means of liv- 
aste and godly life amidst the impurities of a 
arid, and of regaining, daring the perdition 
mortality, the resemblance of the soul's ee- 
igin. 1 he holy happy tie of matrimony they 
ed as a cloak to the indulgence of impure 
and launched their anathemas against it as an 
institution. Even the eloquent and pious ■; 

ome says, " that a double purpose wasin- 
o be attained by the institution of marriage, 
propagation of the spades, and the gratiflca- > 

exual affection ; but that, as population had jg 

ly covered the face of the earth, the first had 
no ionger necessary : anoAtaXVtNtvt^ta&tafei 
exes rather to conquer tiwta *Swfca» > « , i 
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society ; bat the was certainly not included by name 
in the article* of accusation which the abbot of St. 
Dennis transmitted upon this subject to the court of 
. Rome ; and there is every reason to believe that these 
irrtfnlarities wire caref oily concealed from her know- 
ledge. When this lovely victim was presented with 
the veil, some persons, who pitied her youth, and 
admired her beauty, represented to her the cruel sa- 
erlfce she would make of herself by accepting it : 
bat she immediately exclaimed, in the words of 
Cornelia, after the death of Pompey the Great— 

* Oh I my lov*d Lord 1 oar fatal marriage draws 
On thee this doom, and I the guilty cause : 
Then while thou go*at th' extremes of fate to prove, 
Pil share that fate, and expiate thus my love !* 

and accepted the fatal present with a constancy not 
to have been expected in a woman who had so high 
a taste for pleasures which she might still enjoy. It 

- will, therefore, be easily conceived, that her distress, 
on being ignominiously expelled from this retreat, 
was exceedingly severe. She applied to Abelard to 
procure her some permanent asylum, where she might 
have the opportunity of estranging herself from all 
earthly weaknesses and passions; and he, by the per- 
mission of the bishop of Troyes, resigned to her the 
boose and the chapel of Paraclete, with its append- 
ages, where she settled with a few sisters, and became 
herself the foundress of a nonnery. Of this monas- 
tery she continued the superior until she died ; and 
whatever her conduct was among the licentious -nuns 
of Argenteuil, she lived so regular in this her new 
and last retreat, and conducted herself with such 
exemplary prudence, seal, and piety, that all her 
former failings were forgot, her character adored by 
all who knew her, and her monastery in a short tune 
enriched with so great a variety of donations, that 
she was celebrated as the ablest cultivator of the 
virtue* of forgiveness and christian cuaxV^j taw*, v&av- 

iag. The bishop of the district bebaneA to u«t «a.\& 
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stead of finding it the seat of wisdom and piety, and 
the mansion of tranquillity, he discovered the most 
dissolute manners, and abaudoned conduct, prevailing 
In every part of the convent. His mild and rational 
attempts tp reclaim these disorderly brethren, were so 
far from producing the desired effect upon their minds, 
that it only provoked their rage, and gave new edge 
to their malice. Foiled in their endeavours, by con- 
spiracy and calumny, to dispossess him of birsitaation, 
they attempted, several times, at their common re- 
pasts, to infuse poison into his victuals ; and at length, 
dreadful to relate 1 actually administered, in the sacra- 
mental cup, the poisoned chalice to his lips, but which 
he was miraculously prevented from tasting. It is, 
Indeed, impossible to read the description he has 
given of his dreadful situation in this wild and savage 
community, without shuddering at the idea how much 
an irrational Solitude tendrto corrupt the manners and 
deprave the heart. " I live," says he, in' his letter to 
Fhilintus, "In a barbarous country, the language of 
which I do not understand. I have no conversation, 
bat with the rudest people. My walks are on the in- 
accessible shore of a sea which is perpetually stormy. 
My monks are only known by their dissoluteness, and 
living without any rule or disorder. Ah ! Fhilintus, 
were you to see my habitation, you would rather 
think it a slaughter-house than a convent. The doors 
and walks are without any ornament, except the 
heads of wild boars, the antlers of stags, the feet 
of foxes, and the bides of other animals, which are 
nailed up against them. The cells are hung with the 
sUas of victims destroyed in the chase. The monks 
have not so much as a bell to wake them, and are 
only roused from their drowsiness by the howling of 
dogs and the croaking of ravens. Nothing disturbs 
their lasiness or languor, but the rude noises of hunt- 
ing; and their only alternatives are riot and rest. 
But I should return my thanks to Heaven if that were 
their only fault. I endeavour in vain to recal them 
to their duty; they all combine H%ta»*.'mfc\ «A ^ 
ooljr expose myself to continual vtxa\ioxv\ «dA &**- 
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which they had thus violently 

Btroyed. They accordingly dra 

this virtuous patriarch to the moi 

city, and, after the grossest aba 

and most scandalous misrepreaen 

hang it on an elevated cross, ai 

brutal insults of the misguided at 

To complete this unmanly outi 

committed the torn and mangle 

cedent prelate to the flames, i 

amidst the most opprobrious a 

into the darkened air ; exclaim 

precations, that the mortal part < 

not entitled to the rights of sei 

tears of friends. So furious an 

were all the oriental monks, wl 

their monastic lethargy, that e* 
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all Mcnlar concerns, and retired into Solitude amoDg 
the mountains in the vicinity of the city, where, in 
dreary cares, he devoted two entire yean to penitence 
and prayer. Ill health, however, obliged bftm to re- 
tantoAJBtiech, ha began to preach the word, and 
wMeee* followed by a ho* c*dta*pse*. Tbelireof 




to drive away the wa i v oi from the 
laries even into Scythla, to con- 
vert to tehahtuen] to ChristJanky. Than miesion*, 
•Bd tfc varlon* ch arit i es, r ofja tra d either ooaeiderable 
or Um moat rigid economy; and the holy 
was contented to live hv. the extremes of 
^ovejfty, mat be might have the better epportanity of 

of Me ftmlew/ttviferee. The 




i hearts of his people, and ha ipt hhaiilf in 
••ally terefotm thomanyouaaas iilaih at mil time pre- 
v ailed at C ons tan t in ople , TheeeverHyajri vehemence, 
iMVwovvr, with -which he declaimed against the pride, 
aba tamry> and the rapacity- of the greats the teal with 
ha emdeavoared to reform. the Horn and mie- 
of the dergy t and the s agei aise he disco- 
lor the conversion of heretic*, c r ea t e d mm a 
enemlee; and EBtroptas,thefrroariteof 
Arcadiaa ; Oalaai, the tjna*, to whom 
Im hadi afaee d protection for the Arlaae; Tbeopbilai, 
vf Alexandria, the patron of the Origentst»| and the 
nwililia of Arias, whom ha had banished from Con. 
ott n ej ajo p k , entered into a oon apl raey against him; 
•ad an eotasieo aeon happened, which gave .them the 
wMajrmwlr/ of taking ample vsagsaaoa. The intre- 
pid pveaehcr, coavtneed that, while he declaimed 
, viae hi g ene ral , the poen Har vlose which pre- 
m the coart of the liapusa Eadoxla, and the 



for Ms aevereet ■ntmoivarilons, ha took every oppor. 
canity of exposing them to the pebtte abhorrence. 
The lasanriimir of the coart eacsaratod the discon- 
tent «Mhe dergy «d aoakeef CoaamaaVao^fc^^^ 
hatfm vwj ss^wrtrdMaJk^V^tout^*** 
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sleeping powder of the present age, they burst 

immediate conflagration and explosion at the 
h of that hand by which they were fired, and, 
cting their heated animosity against the dying 
ysostome, surrounded his boose, and threatened, 

if be did not immediately depart, they would in- 
f e it in flames, and bury him in its rains. The 
ten of the garrison were called ont to protect the 
of this virtuous ecclesiastic ; and, on their arrival 
te scene of action, very courteously requested the 
iged monks to be quiet, and depart ; but the re- 
\l was treated with contempt and defiance; and 
as by the humane resolution of Chrysostome him* 
that this tumnh was quelled ; for, rather than the 
id of his fellow-ereatures should be shed on hit 
at, he desired a litter might be procured, into 
ch, in his almost expiring state, he was roughly 
, and, by his departure from the city, escaped the 

which thus assailed his life. It is evident, from 
e facts, that the irrational Solitude of monastic 
rations, particularly that which prevailed in the 
y ages of Christianity in the eastern parts of the 
rerted world, instead of rendering the votaries of 
ild, complacent, and humane, filled their minds 
i the wildest notions, and the most uncharitable 

acrimonious passions, and fostered in their hearts 
nost dangerous and destructive vices. It is truly 
, by a very elegant writer, and profound observer 
aeo and manners, that monastic institutions una- 
ably contract and fetter the human mind ; that 
partial attachment of a monk to the interest of fab 
!r, which is often incompatible with that of other 
ens, the habit of implicit obedience to the will 

superior, together with the frequent return of the 
risome and frivoloas duties of the cloister, debase 
Faculties, and extinguish that generosity of tend- 
it and spirit, which qualifies men for thinking and 
ng justly, with respect to what is proper in life 

conduct ; and that Father Paul of Venice was, 
taps, the onry person educated to a cVft*X*t»^to»x 

was a/together superior to Ua ^te^Sita**/** ^*» 
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When the mind, alas! has numbed its sense of social 
Joys, and become a stranger to the delightful charms 
of sweet domestic love ; when all affection for the 
world and its concerns has been studiously ex pel lad 
from the bosom, and no kind feeling or social inclina- 
tion suffered to fill the vacant heart; when man has 
separated himself from bis species, and has not united 
his soul with bis Creator, he has lost all power of 
being happy himself, or of communicating happiness 
to others. 

The bishops exceeded the inferior clergy in every 
kind of profligacy, as much as in opulence and power; 
and, of coarse, their superintending and visitatorial 
authority was not exerted to lessen or restrain the pre- 
valence of those vices which their evil example con- 
tributed so greatly to increase. Time and chance some- 
times produce extraordinary events ; and, if a really 
pious, vigilant, and austere prelate arose amidst the 
general dissoluteness of the age, his single effort to re- 
claim these solitary ecclesiastics was seldom attended 
with success. These Fathers, indeed, frequently sera* 
tinixed with great minuteness into the practices of the 
convents ; and as they were not so able to detect the 
guilt of Socontiuency, as some philosophers of the pre- 
sent age pretend to be, by the lines and featnres of the 
face, they proceeded upon evidences less delicate, 
perhaps, but certainly more demonstrative and un- 
erring. 

The celebrated Boccace has, by his witty and inge- 
nious tales, very severely satiriced the licentiousness 
and immorality which prevailed daring his time in the 
Italian monasteries ; but, by exposing the scandalous 
lives, and lashing the vices, of the monks, nuns, and 
other orders of the Catholic clergy, he has been de- 
cried "• * contemner of religion, ai d as an enemy to 
true piety. Contemporary historians have also deli- 
vered the most disgusting accounts of their intemper 
ance and debauchery. The frailty, indeed, of the fe- 
male monastics waseven an article of regular taxation •„ 
and the Holy Father did not disdain lo fttt n\% ccrffet* 
with the price of their impurities. The f raft mm, vftA- 
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rated by the venality of it* haod ; and the incor- 
le objects of hia solicitade having freed themselves 
-ibery from the terror of the civil power, con- 
ed the reformer's denunciation of eternal ven- 
se hereafter, and relapsed into their fortner fictsj 
mm and depravity. A lew, indeed, among the 
er nnmber of nans who inhabited these guilty 
snts, were converted by the force of Us eloquent 
Mtrances, and became afterwards highly esetu- 
by the virtue and piety of their lives; bat the 
abandoned themselves to their impions courses % 
though more vigorous methods were, in a short 
adopted against the refractory monastics, they 
11 attempts to reform them at defiance. The 
s, perhaps, in which their vices were indulged, 
;ed with the character of the age; and, as manners 
more refined, the gross and shameful indulgences 
e monks and nans were changed into a more 
it and decent style of enjoyment. Fashion might 
r them more prudent and r ese rv ed in their in- 
* ; bat their passions were not less vicious, nor 
dispositions less corrupt. 

e disorderly manners of these solitary devotee* 
among the principal causes that produced the 
matioD. There is a point beyond which even 
vity cannot go in corrupting the manners of the 
The number and power of the monastics, or, as 
were at that time called, the Regular clergy, 
sertainly great, and their resistance to the ap- 
nea of reformation obstinate ; but the temper of 
mes had changed, and the glorious and beneficial 
was at length accomplished. The Crfthotics 
d the dismemberment of their church as a fatal 
> to their interest and power; but it has since 
confessed, by every candid and rational member- 
i communion, to be an event which has contri- 
to advance morals to a higher degree of perfee- 
ban they had ever before attained since thu in- 
itios* of Christianity, and to restore the discipline 
church to »ome portion of its origtasA t/arXVj . 
pare $pf tit of the gospel of Chrtat toieaftwttaR^ 
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unnatural mortifications, will be enjoined ; no in- 
ant cruelties be indicted ; no unsocial institutions 
>lished ; no rites of solitary selfishness be required ; 
Reason and Religion, in Divine perfection, will 
rame their reigns ; an unaffected and sincere devo- 

will occupy every mind; the Almighty will be 
ihipped in spirit and in truth; and we shall be 
inced that " the wicked are like the troubled sea, 
n it cannot rest ; bot that the work of righteons- 

is peace ; and the effect of righteousness quietude 
assurance for ever." To effect this, a rational re- 
nent from the tumalts of this world will be ooca- 
ally necessary, in order to commune with our 
i hearts, and be still, and to dispose our minds 
ich a train of thinking, as shall prepare us, when 
giddy whirl of life is finished, for the society of 
e exalted spirits. 

would mankind bat make fair Truth their guide, 
I force tbe helm from Prejudice and Pride, 
e once these maxims fix'd* that God's our friend, 
ue our good, and Happiness our end, 
ir soon must Reason o'er the world prevail, 
1 Error, Fraud, and Superstition fail ! 
ie would hereafter, then, with groundless fear, 
cribe th' Almighty cruel and severe; 
destinating some, without pretence, 
heaven ; and some to hell, for no offence ; 
icting endless pains for transient crimes, 
i favouring sects or nations, men or times* 
please him, none would foolishly forbear, 
Tood, or rest, or itch in shirts of hair ; 
deem it merit to believe, or teach, 
at Reason contradicts, or cannot reach ; 
ae would fierce Zeal for Piety mistake, 
Malice, for whatever tenet's sake, 
think salvation to one sect confin'd, 
1 heaven too narrow to contain mankind : 
more would brutal rage disturb our peace ^ 
envy, hatred, war, and dltcotd ce*a*\ 
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was three times convicted of idleness, should be deemed 
infamous; that no son should be obliged to maintain 
bis father if he had not taught him a trade; that trades 
should be accounted honourable ; and that the coun. 
ell of the Areopagus should examine into every man's 
means of living, and chastise the idle with the greatest 
severity. Draco conceived it so necessary to prevent 
the prevaleney of a vice, to which man is by nature 
prone, and which is so destructive to his character, 
and ruinous to his manners, that he punished idleness 
with death. The tyrant Pisistratus, as Tbenphrastns 
relates, was so convinced of the importance of prevent- 
ing idleness among bis subjects, that be made a law 
against it, which produced at once industry in the 
country, and tranquillity in the city. Pericles, who, in 
order to relieve Athens from. a number of lasy citizens, 
whose lives were neither employed in virtuous actions, 
nor guarded from guilt by habits of industry, planted 
colonies in Chersonesus, Naxos, Andros, Thrace, and 
even in Italy, and sent them thither ; for this sagacious 
statesman saw the danger of indulging this growing 
vice, and wisely took precautions to prevent it. No- 
thing, indeed, contributes more essentially to the tran- 
quillity 'ef a nation, and to the peaceful demeanour of 
Its inhabitants, than those artificial wants which luxury 
Introduces; for, by creating a demand for the fashion- 
nWe articles, they engage the attention, and employ the 
-bands of a multitude of manufacturers and artificers, 
who, if they were left in that restless indolence which 
the want of work creates, would certainly be unhappy 
themselves* and in all probability would be fomenting 
mischief in the minds of others. To suspend, only for 
one week, tbe vast multitudes that are employed in the 
several mechanical trades and manufactories in Great 
Britain, would be to run tbe risk of involving the me- 
tropolis of that greatyflonrishiog, and powerful country 
once more in flames; for it would be converting the 
populace into an aptly-dispoaed train of combustible 
matter, which being kindled by the- least spark of ac- 
cidental enthusiasm, by the heat of v^tVca^ta&xtafe/st^ 
Indeed, by their own internal t ena«aXa&x»&, ^^ 
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of wounds and death : yet be has no motive to excite 
his ardour; he is neither subject to the command of a 
general, nor dreads the penalties of neglect or disobe- 
dience : he has neither profits nor honours to expect 
from his perils and conquests; bat acts without the 
hope of moral or civic garlands, and must content him- 
self with the praise of his tenants and companions. 
Bat such is the constitution of Man, that labour is its 
own reward; nor will any external incitements be 
requisite, if it be considered how much happiness is 
gained, and how much misery escaped, by frequent and 
violent agitation of the body. Ease is the most that 
can be hoped from a sedentary and inactive habit ; but 
ease is a mere neutral state, between pain and plea- 
sure. The dance of spirits, the bound of vigour, rea- 
diness of enterprise, and defiance of fatigue, are reserved 
for him that braces his nerves, and hardens bis fibres ; 
that keeps his limbs pliant with motion ; and', by fre- 
quent exposure, fortifies his frame against the common 
accidents of cold and heat. With ease, however, if it 
could be secured, many would be content; but nothing 
terrestrial can be kept at a stand. Ease, if it is not 
rising into pleasure, will be settling into pain ; and 
whatever hopes the dreams of speculation may suggest, 
of observing the proportion between retirement and 
labour, and keeping the body in a healthy slate by 
supplies exactly equal to its weight, we know that, in 
effect, the vital power*, unexcited by motion, grow gra- 
dually languid, decay, and die. - It is necessary to that 
perfection, of which our preseut state is capable, that 
the mind and body should both be kept in action ; that 
neither the faculties of the one nor the other should be 
suffered to grow lax or torpid for want of use : that 
neither health can be purchased by voluntary submis- 
sion to ignorance, nor knowledge cultivated at the ex- 
pense of that health, which must enable it either to 
give pleasure to its possessor, or assistance to others. 
It is too fiequently the pride of students, to despise 
those amusements which give to the rest of mankind 
strength of limbs and cheerfulness of ta*x\. S*\\X\A*. 
sod contemplation are, indeed, seldom cxmstaXeuVVafc 
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and alleviate its pangs. That case must always be d«g- 
pera'e, when the antidote is too weak to reach the 
pot sou, or to counteract its operation. A pious resig- 
nation to his fate can alone afford relief; and the lan- 
guage, of such a sufferer most be 

M Oh! as it pleases Thee, thou Power Supreme, 
To drive my bark thro* life's more rapid stream, 
If lowering storms my destin'd course attend, 
Aud ocean rage 'till this black voyage end, 
Let ocean rage, and storms indignant roar, 
I bow submissive, and resign'd adore : 
Resigned adore, in various changes tried ; 
Thy own lov'd Son my anchor and my guide : 
Resign'd adore, whate'cr thy will decree ; 
My faith in Jesus, and my hope in Thee ; 
And humbly wait, 'till thro' a tea of woes, 
I reach the wish'd-for harbonr of repose." 

There are, however, circumstances under which it is 
absolutely necessary to retire from the world, in order 
to avoid the recurrence of sentiments and feelings 
that are pregnant with unhappiness. To a. mind that 
feels an unconquerable disgust of the manners and 
maxims of a world which it cannot reform ; to a heart 
that turns with horror from the various sights the world 
exhibits of human woe, which he is incapable of re- 
lieving; to a bosom that is stung by the various vices 
which he cannot prevent or restrain, and which are 
hourly practised among the sons of men, Retirement 
becomes an obligation which the justice that every 
good man owes to his own felicity demands. The 
impulse to Solitude may in such case be conscientiously 
indulged, in the firmest confidence of its rectitude. It 
is a retreat necessary to the preservation, not only of 
happiness, but of virtue ; and the world itself may be 
benefitted by its effects. Removed from the sad scenes 
of incivility, wretchedness, and guilt, the tender feel- 
ings of pity are regulated with composure ; the mind 
views its own operations w'uh n\cex $\vx\yc£\yv>\V^\ 
the high tense of virtue la render e&te»»\ti&\v\^\\\\ %»& 
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dom, and 9olitude the temple of Virtue. In the one 
we learn the art of living with comfort among our 
fellow-creatures, and in the other, of living with qui- 
etude by ourselves. A total retreat from the workl 
would lay us aside from that part which Providence 
chiefly intended us to act ; bat, without occasional 
retreat, it is certain that we most act that part very 
ill. There will be neither consistency in the conduct, 
nor dignity in the character, of one who sets apart no 
share of his time for meditation and reflection. "In 
the beat and bustle of life," says aq eloquent preach- 
er, " while passion is every moment throwing false 
colours on the objects around us, nothing can be 
viewed in a just light. If you wish that reason 
should exert her native power, yon must step aside 
from the crowd, into the cool and silent shade. It is 
thus that with sober and steady eye she examines 
what is good or ill, what is wise or foolish, in human 
conduct : she looks back on the past ; she looks for' 
ward to the future; and forms plans, not for the 
present moment only, but for the whole life. How 
should that man discharge any part of his duty arigh , 
who never suffers his passions to coolt and how 
should his passions cool, who is engaged, without 
interruption, in the tumults of the world? This in- 
cessant stir may be called the perpetual drunken- 
ness of life. It raises that eager fermentation of 
spirit, which will be ever sending forth the dangerous 
fumes of rathneM and folly. Whereas he who min- 
gles rational retreat with worldly affairs, remains 
calm, and master of himself. He is not whirled 
round, and rendered giddy by the agitation of the 
world : but from that sacred retirement in which he 
has been conversant among higher objects, comes 
forth into the world with manly tranquillity, fortified 
by principles which he has formed, and prepared for 
whatever may befal." 

Sweet Solitude 1 wb*n life's gay hears axe ^%at, 
Howe'er we range, in thee we fix «\ Ya&u 
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